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Introduction and Preface 

Rudolf Schuemer 
Institute for Research into Distance Education (ZIFF) 
FemUnlversitit 
Federal Republic of Germany 

1 Function and addressees of this report 

This report is concerned with the evaluation concepts and evaluation practice 
at various distance education institutions. 

The literature covering evaluation and evaluation research is so extensive that 
it is difficult to survey. There is no lack of textbook-style or programmatic 
representations - be they for (programme) evaluation in general (e.g. Cronbach et 
al 1980; Cronbach 1982; Rossi & Freeman 1989; Wottawa & Thierau 1990; Weiss 
1972) or be they for evaluation in the field of 'education'^) (e.g. Hamilton et al 
1977 or Stufflebeam et al 1971) or else in the field of 'distance education' or 
'distance learning' (e.g. Thorpe 1988); one also usually finds sections on 
'evaluation' in books about distance education in general (e.g. Holmberg 1985, 
ch.6; 1989, ch. 4: on course evaluation among other things; or Keegan 1990, 
part IV: the stress being laid on system evaluation). There is equally no lack of 
reports about concrete evaluation studies in distance education (some of which are 
quoted in the contributioiis to this report). - Cf. also the bibliography of writings on 
distance education by Holmberg (1990), which includes also several writings on 
evaluation in distance education. 

Apart from this there are also generally quite a few contributions on 
evaluation in the proceedings of congresses on distance education (so for instance 
in those of the 'International congress of open and distance teaching universities* 
in Madrid 1984 or those of the international distance education congress which 
recently took place in Caracas: 15th World Conference ICDE, Caracas Venezuela 
1990). 

This report is neither a texbook nor a treatise on the general principles of 
evaluation in distance education, nor is it a report on the results of single concrete 
inquiries into evaluation on distance education or on components of distance 
education. It is, rather, a report situated on a medium level of abstraction: the 
concepts and the practices of evaluation in different distance study institutions are 
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1) 'Programme evaluation* and 'evaluation' in the field 'education* are not to be regarded as seperated 
categories or categories which exclude one another; they can overlap - as can also be seen in book titles 
like that of Cronbach's (1982), for example. 'Designing evaluation of educatk>nal and social programs'. 
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described. Authors who have been working in the field of evaluation have been 
given the opportunity to present the concepts and practices of evaluation at their 
own particular institution. 

This report is aimed chiefly at the following addressees : 

- practicians in the field of evaluation i n distance education: it is to be hoped that 
they will gain new ideas and impulses for the practice of evaluation in their own 
institution from the report, or rather, from the presentation of that which other 
institutions are doing in the field of evaluation. 

- newcomers to the field of evaluation in distance education : they can gain a first 
impression of the variety and complexity of the scope of duties oi "evaluation in 
distance education". 

- those working in the field of distance education (for instance course or 
programme developers and those responsible for courses or programmes): a 
better knowledge of the intended purposes of evaluation can perhaps contribute 
to reducing any reservations or prejudices which may still be in existence. It 
would be nice if both parties - those responsible for the development of the 
courses and programmes and those responsible for the evaluation - were to see 
themselves as partners in striving towards the common aim: the creation of 
optima! teaching and learning conditions. 

The report is also addressed to decision-makers, respectively those on the 
management or in the administrative positions at distance study institutions, as a 
form of plea for more openness: for evaluation can only achieve something and 
contribute towards the improvement of "products" (teaching material, for instance) 
and "processes/course of progress" (for instance two-way communication) if the 
management of the respective institution is open to the necessities of evaluation, 
and is prepared to come to an agreement about the results of evaluation research, 
even when - or despite the fact that - those results may lead to the conclusion that 
not everything in the institution corresponds to the ideal situation. Evaluation 
remains more or less ineffectual if its results are not - at least internally - published 
and discussed.^^ 

The purpose of this introduction is to give: 

- a short outline of the evaluation nomenclature (sections 2-3) and to give 

- a first orientation regarding the contributions to this report (sections 4 - 6). 

2) on this point Rekkedal writes in his contribution: 'openness of institutional results is necessary for 
incTMsing quality.' 
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2 Regarding the terms "evaluation" und "evaluation research" 

There do not seem to be any generally accepted definitions for "evaluation" or 
"evaluation research" (some examples of definitions of and statements about 
evaluation are to be found in Box 1 on the following page; the statements there 
refer partially to programme evaluation, partially to evaluation in the field of 
education). 

In a recently published textbook on evaluation (Wottawa & Thierau 1990, 
p. 9), a reference is made to Franklin & Trasher (1976, p. 20): To say that there 
are as many definitions as there are evaluators is not far from accurate." 

Rutman (1980, p. 17) is of similar opinion: "The term 'program evaluation' 
does not have a standardized and commonly accepted meaning. Rather, there are 
widely different interpretations of the term." 

Attempts at reaching a closer definition of evaluation and evaluation research 
by differentiation were also unsuccessful or else have not been generally accepted. 
Suchman (1967), for instance, suggested differentiating between 'evaluation' and 
'evaluation research'. Here ' evalua tion' denotes the process of assessing the worth 
of a product, a process or a progiaiT?nie, and does not necessarily contain 
systematic procedures or data-based evidence for supporting a judgement. 
'^vgfmion r€S?arch\ on the other hand, denotes the explicit usage of scientific 
research methods and techniques for the means of carrying out a valuation.**) Many 
authors, however, use both terms ('evaluation' and 'evaluation research') implicitly 
or explicitly synonymously (like, for instance, Rossi & Freeman 1989, p. 18). 
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3) Further differentiation is to be found in Cuba (1969) or Abramson (1979) - cf. also the discussion in 
<d . Wittmann (19B5, sedion 3.1, p. 19ff). 
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Box 1: Examples for definitions of evaluation and statements on evaluation 



"Evaluation is an observed value compared to some standard.' 
Stake (1963, p. 291, basing on M. Scriven) 



"Evaluation Is the marshalling of information for the purpose of improving decisions * 
Thompson (1975, p. 8) on programme evaluation 



"Evaluation is the process of delineating, collecting and providing information useful for judging 
decision alternatives.' 

'Evaluation is the determination of the worth of a thing. It includes infomnation for use in judging 
the worth of a program, product, procedure or objective or the potential utility of alternative 
approaches to attain specific objectives." 
Wentling & Uwson 1975 (quoted from Wlttmann 1965, p. 20) 



"...program evaluation refers to the use of research metliods to measure the effectiveness of 
operating programs.* 

Rutman (1960, p. 17) on programme evaluation 



The purpose of evaluation research is to measure the i e.»is of a program against the goals it 
set out to accomplish as a means of contributing to subsequent decision making about the 
program arvl improving future programming." 

Carol H. Weiss (1972, p. 4) on the aim/purpose of programme evaluation 



"Evaluation research is the systematic application of social research procedures for assessing the 
conceptualization, design, irrplemerrtation, arxJ utility of social intervention programs.' 
Rossi & Freeman (1989, p. 18) as a definition of (programme) evaluation. 



"By the term evaluation, we mean systematic examination of events occuring in and consequent 
on a contemporary program - an examination conducted to assist in improving this program and 
other programs having the same general purpose.' 
Cronbach et al 1980, p. 14 



"...we may define evaluation broadly as tfie collection and use of information to make decisions 
atxHJt an educational program. This program may be a set of instructional materials distributed 
nationally, the instructional activities of a single school, or the educational experiences of a single 
pupl. Many types of decision are to be made, and many varieties of information are useful. It 
tsecomes immediately apparent that evaluation is a diversified activity and that no one set of 
principles will suffice for all situations." 
Cronbach 1983. pp. 101-102 



"Educational evaluation is the process of delineating, ot>taining and providing useful information 
for judging decision alternatives." 

Stufflebeam et al 1971, p. 43 (quoted from McCormicIc & James 1989, p. 172) 



"Evaluation is the process of conceiving, obtaining and communicating information for the 
guidance of educational decision-maidng with regard to a specified programme." 
MacDonaid 1973, pp. 1-2, (quoted from McCormick & Jarnes 1989. p. 172) 



"Currteuium evaluation is th3 process of delineating, ot>taining and providing information useful 

for making decisk^s and jugdments about curricula.' 

Davis 1981, p. 49 (quoted from McCormick & James 1989, p. 172) 
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Neither have attempts to order the approaches to evaluation in the form of 
taxonomies gained general acceptance. House (1980, ch. 2, especially fig. 1, p. 23), 
for instance, suggested a 'taxonomy of major evaluation approaches', in which 
different models are distinguished (cf. Box 2, next page). 

According to Wottawa Sc Thierau (1990, p. 9), despite the lack of a generally 
accepted definition, some general characteristics of scientific evaluation can be 
given on which there is more or less agreement: 

(1) Evaluation has something to do with valuation. Evaluation serves to help in 
planning and deciding, and thus has something to do with assessment and 
valuation of alternative ways of acting. 

(2) Evaluation is oriented towards aims and purposes. It primarily has the aim of 
checking practical measures, of improving them or of making decisions 
concerning them. 

(3) Evaluation measures should reflect the current state of scientific techniques 
and research methods. 

As far as the third characteristic of scientific evaluation named by Wottawa & 
Thierau (the adaptation to the current state of scientific techniques) is concerned, 
one can say: the formulation is suited to disguise the fact that there detinitely are 
differences of opinion as to what can be considered in each case as the most 
suitable methods and approaches or rather paradigms: 

Glass & Ellett (1980, p. 211; quoted from Wittmann 1985, p. 40) write: 
"Evaluation - more than any science - is what people say it is, and people currently 
are saying it is many different things. Evaluation is a set of theoretical and practical 
activities without a widely accepted paradigm. Few people agree on the best way to 
evaluate." 
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Box 2: "A taxonomy of major evaluation approaches" 
(according to House 1980, ch. 2, fig. 1, p. 23) 



model ' systems analysis : major audiences or reference groups: economists, managers; 
assumes consensus on: goals, l(nown cause and effect, quantified variatiles; 
methodology: amongst other things linear programming, planned variation, cost-t)enefit 
analysis; 

outcome: efficerKy; 

typical questions: Are the expected effects achieved? Can the effects t>e achieved more 
economically? What are the most efficient programs? 



model: twhavioral objectives : audiences: managers, psychologists; 
consensus on: prespecified objectives, quantified outcome variables; 
methoddogf. behavioral ot)jectives, achievement tests; 
outcome: productivity, accountabMtty; 

questions: Is the program achieving the objectives? Is the program producing? 



model: decision making : audiences: decision-n^lcers, especially administrators; 
consensus on: general goals, criteria; 

methodology: surveys, questionnaires, interviews, natural variation; 

outcome: effectiveness, quality control: 

questions: Is the program effective? What parts are effective? 



model: goal free : aud/ances: consumers; 
cc^sensus on: consequences, criteria; 
methodology: bias control, logical analysis, modus operandi: 
outcome: consumer choice, social utHity; 
questions: What are all the effects? 



model: qrt criticism ' audiences: connoisseurs, consumers; 
cons^sus on: critics, standards; 
methodology: critical review; 
outcome: improved standards, heightened awareness; 

questions: Would a critic approve this program? Is the audience's appreciation increased? 



model: ore assional review : audiences: professionals, public; 
consensus on: criteria, panel, procedures; 
methodology: review by panel, self study; 
outcome: professional acceptance; 
questions: How would professionals rate this program? 



model: Quasl-leoal : awd/ences: jury; 
consensus on: procedures and judges; 
methodology: quasi-legal procedures: 
outcome: resolution; 

questions: What are the arguments for and against the program? 



model: case studv : audiences: client, practitioners; 
consensus on: negotiations, activities: 
methodology: case studies, interviews, observations; 
outcome: understanding diversity: 

questions: What does the program \ook Uke to different people? 



* The viewpoints according to which things are ordered are printed in italics. 
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Thus there are, for instance, different opinions on the usage of more 
quantitative or else more qualitative methods/procedures, or on the 
appropriateness of approaches belonging more to the sphere of natural sciences, 
aiming at ''explanation'* as opposed to anthropological approaches aiming at 
"understanding" (founJ especially in the field of educational evaluation). 
Such a disagreement is to be seen, for instance, in the following paragraph quoted 
from Patton(1980,p. 19): 

'Evaluation research is dominated by the largely unquestioned, natural science 
paradigm of hypothetico^eductive methodology. This dominant paradigm 
assumes quantitative measurement experimental design, and multivariate, 
parametric statistical analysis to be the epitome of 'good' science. ( ) By way of 
contrast, the alternative to the dominant hypothetico-deductive paradigm is 
derived from the tradition of anthropological field studies. Using the techniques 
of in-depth, open-ended interviewing and personal obsen/ation. the alternative 
paradigm relies on qualitative data, holistic analysis, and detailed description 
derived from dose contact with the targets of study. The hypothetico-deductive, 
natural science paradigm aims at prediction of social pfienomena; the holistic- 
Inductive, anthropological paradigm aims at understanding of social 
phenomena." 
(Patton 1980. p. 19) 

A discussion on the "conflicting ideals for evaluation" (as they are termed in 
contrasts such as "humanistic vs. scientistic ideals" or "qualitative vs. quantitative 
approaches") is also to be found in Cronbach's work (1982, especially ch. 1). 
Cronbach pleads for a conscious effort to overcome such dichotomies; in the same 
book he writes later (p. 301): 

'Some of the debates regarding evaluation have encouraged the mistaken 
impression that objective, quantitative, focussed methods are incompatible with 
humanistic, qualitative, wMe-band inquiry. In fact, the two should be woridng 
hand in hand." 
Cronbach 1982, p. 301 

Similarly Patton, in two more recent books (1987, 1990), pleads for more 
pragmatism (cf. Box 3 on the following page). 

(As regards the debate about qualitative and quantitative methods and 
approaches see also Reichardt & Cook 1979; cf. also Wittmann 1985, section 4.5, 
p. 180ff. - This problem is also considered in more detail in Lorentsen's paper in 
this report.) 
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Box 3: Patton on the ''qualitative \'s. quantitative" debate 



In the eeily literature on evaluation nf^hods the debate between qualitative and quantitative 
methodologies was often strident. In recent years the debute has softened. A consensus has 
graduaNy e.nerged that the important challenge Is to nnatch appropriate methods to evaluation 
questions and issues, not to advocate universally any single methodological approach for all 
evaluation situations'. 
Patton 1967, pp. 168-169 



In !*hort. evaluation has moved into a period of methodological diversity with a focus on 
methodological appropriateness*. 
Patton 1967. p 169 



'Because quidKative and quantitative methods involve differing strengths and wealcnesses, they 
constitute alternative, but not mutually exclusive, strategies for research. Both qualitative and 
quantitative data can be collected In the same study.' 
Patton (1980, p 14) 



1 prefer pragmatism ... to one-sided paradigm allegiance". 
Patton (1990, p. 38) 

and under tfie heading 'Pragmatism and a paradigm of cfioices' he writes: 

'Rattier than believing that one must choose to align with one paradigm or the other, I advocate a 
paradigm of choices. A paradigm of choices rejects methodological orthodoxy in favor of 
m^hodohgfcal appropriateneas as the primary criterion for judging methodological quality. The 
issue then tMcomes not whether one has uniformly adhered to prescribed canons of either 
logical-positivism or phenomenology but whether one has made sensible methods decisions 
given the purpose of the inquiry, the questions being investigated, and the resources available. 
The paradigm of choices recognizes that different methods are appropriate for different 
situations.' 
Patton (1990. p. 30) 



* The »am« book (Patton 1987, ch. 2) contains a list of situationt and purposes, for which qualitative 
methods / procedures are especially suitable (e.g. for formative evaluation). 



Regarding (1) and (2) in Wottawa & Thierau above (i.e., regarding the 
valuation and the aim- respectively purpose-orientation of evaluation): as regards 
the evaluation in educational institutions, one might add: evaluation or the 
determination of "value" is related to the aims of the educational institution in 
question. (And these, in turn, can have something to do with the aims of society as 
a whole or of the state.) 

Educational institutions do not, however, only differ in their ways of procedure 
and forms of organization, but also in their aims (or at least in the way in which 
they emphasize those aims). If only for this reason the approaches to evaluation 
and the emphasis put on different evaluation subjects-matters will differ in 
different institutions. 
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3 Regarding evaluation in distance education 

The attempts to find a generally agreed definition of evaluation have not been 
more successful in distance education than in i :her fields of evaluation. 

The situation is made no easier by the fact that evaluation in distance 
education can refer to very different fields and levels. Thus Holmberg (1989, 
p. 170) refers to the fact that "the term 'evaluation* denotes different things in 
different contexts. Sometimes it refers to the assessment of students for the 
purpose of awarding marks, sometimes to the judgment of complete educational 
systems." 

For the purposes of this report, Mary Thorpe's definition of evaluation (1988, 
p. 5) can - despite all the named difficulties - serve as a basis in the area of open 
and distance learning: 

"Evaluation is the collection, analysis and interpretation of information about any 
aspect of a programme of education and training, as part of a recognised 
process of judging its effectiveness. Its efficiency and any other outcomes it may 
have." 

M.Thorpe (1968, p 5) 

Thorpe stresses the 'inclusiveness' of her definition; she expressly includes 
'monitoring', too, as well as differing forms of evaluation (she mentions amongst 
others, formative, summative, continuous, 'illuminative' und 'goal-based* 
evaluation^^). 

She also points out, however, the very differing approaches to evaluation - also 
in particular in the field of 'education' (see the detailed quotation in Box 4 on the 
following page); she pleads (similarly to Cronbach 1982 or Patton 1987, 1990 with 
regard to quantitative vs. qualitative approaches - see above) for a pragmatic 
viewpoint: 

'...there is no one right model, and ... we can and shoiJd choose one or a 
combination of approaches appropriate to the purposes and resources available 
to us at the time. 

The procedures of an evaluation should be designed therefore to satisfy within a 
particular timescale the local purposes for which it was set up, which will vary 
according to the course or programme being evaluated " 
(M Thorpe 1988, p. 9) 

4) Formative Evaluation serves tc supply information which can tM used during the development of a 
programme or course. Summative Evaluation furnishes information a)x>ut how well the finished 
programme or the finished course works. Cf. on this point also Thorpe (1968, pp. 9-13) or Box 6 t)elow. - 
Regarding 'continuous evaluation' see amongst others the paper by Bartels. Re. 'illuminative evaluation' 
see amongst other things Box 4. 
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Box 4: M, Thorpe (1988, pp. 8-9) about different approaches to educational 
evaluation 



The development of different approaches to educational evaluation traces the effort to provide 
data about learning and processes of teaching which pre nchei and more informative than those 
provided by psychometric testing alone. 

Tyler's *Basic principles of Curr iium and mstruction' (1949) was one of the earliest 
benchmarks here. It stressed instructional objectives (preferably expressed in behavioral terms) 
as the measure of student progress and thereby the worth of the programme. One of the 
limitations of this approach was its nan-ow focus on quantitative assessment of student 
achievement, and its over-simplification of the school process as the conte)(t in which most of 
this evaluation occured. Subsequent approaches have picked up one or more of the 
perspectives which it ignores. Some evaluators have stressed the importance v the subjective 
accounts of practitk)ners and leaiTiers as well as firxlings and seek to pronrK)te understanding of 
the programme, rather than to measure outcomes. 

Others have linked evaluatkxi y/er\ dosely to decision making within the institution, focussing on 
specifiying objectives and reviewing performance. This approach has also beon critk:ised for its 
inward looking orientatk)n and for an overemphasis on intended effects. Evaluation should also 
explore outcomes in areas which the policy makers have ignored, or whk^h are important to 
others. The effects of a programme may have wkler arxJ different revert)erations than those 
predicted by the staff who implement it. One of the roles of evaluation is to renr)ove the blinkers of 
those who are too dose to a projecl to see some of its less obvious effects and implications. 
These developments in evaluation generated much debate within the literature on educational 
evaluation about what should be its proper tasks arxl purposes. These arguments came to a 
head (in the U.K. at least) in a paper which drew together many similar approaches under the title 
of 'illuminative evaluation*. The authors of the paper. Parlett and Hamilton, challenge all 
approaches to educational evaluatk^n which seek to bring research principles from the natural 
sciences into an arena of social interaction as in leaming and teaching. Their charge against 
experimental controls, psychometric testing, the statistical manipulation of higNy complex 
variables and dependence on quantitative assessment of leaming, is that these methods are 
inappropriate for their subject matter and a missed opportunity. They ignore the social values 
which influence action within institutions of educatk>n and training and fail to illuminate the 
meaning of processes and events from the point of view of the key participants. They often 
remain remote from the decision making and development within institutions. 
This critique of what Parlen and Hamilton refer to as the agrteult jral-botany paradigm' leads in to 
their outline of illuminative evaluation, which gives a greater role and status to qualitative 
evaluation. This offers a means of discovering competing interests among the various actors 
involved in institutionai provision of education and training and of comprehending the complexity 
of the leaming process. 

I have included this reference to the differences of approach which exist within the field of 
evaluation not only to point out that there is no consensus around a 'best model* among the 
professionals, but also to hint at the variety of approaches and methods which are available. The 
aim is not to pick the winner from a league table but to emphasize that this variety exists, that 
there is no one right model, and that we can and should choose one or a combination of 
approaches appropriate to the purposes arid resources available to us at the time. 
The procedures of an evaluation should be designed therefore to satisfy within a particular 
timescale the local purposes for which it was set up, which will vary according to the course or 
programme being evaluated." 
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She goes on to add that evaluation in general covers the components 'data 
collection, analysis, and interpretation' and is *a planned activity, capable of being 
made public'. On the latter she writes (p. 6): 

"What distinguishes evaluation from other related activities Is not just that 
judgments and opinions are made, but that they are seen to be maue. Evaluation 
is essentially a public act - not necessarily published or publishable, but open 
to inspection by an outsider and therefore capable of being made public " 
(M. Thorpe 1968, p. 6) 

This aspect can also be interpreted to mean that evaluation contributes or 
should contribute towards transparency of decisions and courses of action to be 
taken. 

M. Thorpe goes on to stress the fact that not only the intended effects, but also 
the «M intended effects of a measure can be made the object of an evaluation (p. 7): 
'The scope of evaluation is not limited to checks on the overt goals of a 
programme but can encompass any of its aspect and their effects." 

M. Thorpe also continues to emphasize - similarly to Holmberg -, that 
evaluation can serve very different purposes, and gives a list of examples (see 
Box 5). noting however that (p. 7) 'This is not a comprehensive list of purposes, 
nor are the individual items mutually exclusive." 



Box 5: 'list of purposes of evaluation' in the field of open & distance learning 
(according to M. Thorpe 1988, p. 7) 



(a) measurement of achievement of objectives of a programme as a whole; 

(b) judging the effectiveness of courses or materials; 

(c) finding out what the inputs Into a programme were - number of staff, number and content 
of contact hours, time spent by the learner, and so on; 

(d) 'mapping' the perceptions of different partk;ipants - learners, tutors, trainers managers etc; 

(e) exploring the comparative effectiveness of different ways of provkling the same service; 

( f) finding out any unintended effects of a programme, whether on learners, clients or open 
leaming staff; 

(g) regular feedback on progress towards meeting programme goals; 

(h) finding out the kinds of help leamers need at different stages; 

( i) exploring the factors which appear to affect the outcomes of a programme or service. 
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At another point in the book (p. 198ff.) she differentiates between an 
approach which is aimed at 'mere quality control', and a 'developmental approach' 
(with stress on evaluation as a means towards continuous development and 
improving of teaching and learning). She writes (p. 202): 

in 
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The danger of evaluation ... is that it is used nan'owly as either a tool for 
personal or institutional justification or as a means of managerial control. If this is 
to t6 avoided, practitioners need to develop an alternative model ... . It tal(es a 
model to kicic out a model; that is we canrKit expect that a developmental 
approach to evaluation wM come about merely by pointing out the shortcomings 
of a narrowly instrumental or control oriented approach." 
(Thorpe 1968. p. 202) 

and slightly further on (pp. 202-203): 

"... I *ake It as axiomatic that evaluation is for developnnent - of learning and the 
quality of learners' experiences, of service and of the quality of the curriculum 
the institution offers ..." 
(Thorpe 1968. pp. 202-203) 

Here most of those involved in 'educational evaluation' will probably agree: 
evaluation should not end merely in a comparison of what should have been 
achieved and what actually has been achieved and in uncovering weak points 
(diagnosis aspect) - important as this may really be as a precondition for 
improvemenfs; it should indicate as far as possible ways towards improving 
materials and prodecures and of increasing efficiency (taking into account the costs 
if and when necessary). 

Following these lines and using a 'development-research continuum' ('pure 
development' - 'formative evaluation' - 'summative evaluation' - 'pure research') 
one might say that evaluation in distance education - at least when it is put into 
practice as internal evaluation - generally has a more formative than summative 
tendency (that is to say, it tends more towards 'development' than towards 'pure 
research'; - cf. also the continuum for the classification of formative and 
summative evaluation in Box 6, quoted from Borich 1974, pp. 28-29). It is also 
devoted to the constant (principally never-ending) attempts at improving the offer 
of courses, the services and the procedures. 
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Box 6: Continuum for the classification of formative and summative evaluation 

In Bofteh (1974. pp. 28-29). a cortinumum is sketched out from 'pare dwelopmenf to pure 
ovaluation' via planner, designer, developer, formative evaiuator, summative evaluator, 
resaare/wr. The roles in this are described as follows (p. 29): 



Planner. organizes and niarshals materials and personnel for the 

development task. 

Designer writes content and performance speclfkatlons for the program 

or product. 

Developer. conslmcts product or program that meets content and 

peribrmance specifications. 
Formative evaluator assesses product or program components for the purpose of 

reviskm and modification. 
Summative evaluator assesses product or program In toto for the purpose adoption 

or conttoiuatkxi. 

Researcher formulates and tests hypotheses concerning the program or 

product vis a vis theoretical framework. 



Some typical tasks of •valuation in distanca education 

For the purpose of this report on evaluation in distance education the terms 
"evaluation" and "evaluation research" are to be interpreted as widely as possible - 
mainly due to the fact that the terms are interpreted differently in the various 
papers and also because the people or departments concerned with evaluation in 
the various different institutions have fields of work which are defined with 
differing degrees of broadness. 

Some typical tablet nf evaluation in distance education could be, for instance:^^ 

- ' monitoring '^^ (assessing the degree of congruence between the plan for 
providing services and treatments and the ways they actually are provided): for 
instance monitoring/supervision of internal administration procedures and 
control of schedules; monitoring the mailing of the study materials or the 
processing of submitted assignments (correction and commenting; including the 
turn-around time); implementation control as regards the tutorials; etc. 

- Analvsis of the structure of applicants and participants and comparison of this 
structure with that of the target population: if, for instance, an educational 
programme/course is more emphatically aimed at underprivileged groups, one 



5) The categon€w of tasks/fiekis of duties neither exclude one another nor is the list cx>nnplete. 

6) anatoguous to the monitoring of the management and realization of "programmes* - cf. for instance Rossi 
& Freeman (1989, ch. 4: Program nrwnitoring for evaluatkxi, pp. 167-223). - 'Monitoring' can be 
conskJered narrowly in a more technical sense; it can, however, also be seen more widely and then 
includes 'quaMy controT. 
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can check to what extent these groups are represented amongst the applicants 
and participants. (It is counted among the aims of some of the "Open 
Universities", for example, to approach educationally ps yet underprivileged 
groups more than before. - Cf. for instance the papers by Koul or Woodley.) 

- Registering and assessment of the performance of the learners/students 
('student assessment'): 

One may differ in opinion as to whether or not 'student assessment' per se 
belongs to the tasks of evaluation in distance study^^ It is, however, hardly to be 
disputed that student assessment can offer important hints for course 
development or the improvement of courses (in the wider sense). 

For instance, the determination of the previous knowledge of the learners - 
especially at institutions with "open" admittance, that is admittance which is not 
dependent upon specific school qualifications; or with a heterogeneous target 
population - can give important hints as to what can be taken for granted in a 
course and what needs to be explained completely in all detail. (If necessary an 
offer of courses basing on different levels of basic knowledge can be worked 
out; cf. for instance, the paper by Vertecchi). 

The analysis of the performance of the learners (including examination 
results) can also be put to use for the purpose of evaluating the courses or also 
the system as a whole and for revising these: noticeably worse average 
performance in specific course units can, for instance, indicate didactic 
shortcomings in those units; similarly, bad final marks can hint at didactic 
shortcomings of a course and/or of the tutoring for the course. 

A low success rate in examinations can likewise be an indicator for 
shortcomings of programmes/curricula or the system as whole, etc. 

It is also absolutely clear that student assessment in institutions with a strong 
emphasis on 'individualized education' (like, for instance, the Empire State 
College - cf. the paper by Lehmann & Granger) is of central importance; it is 
that which first and foremost creates the prerequisites for the learner (and 
his/her tutor/counsellor), to plan purposefully the next steps in his/her 
individual course of studies and be able to put them into action. 

But even in cases where student assessment in an institution is not part of the 
job of those engaged in evaluation, pragmatic considerations speak in favour of 
the evaluators taking an interest in the field of assessment: due to their 
professional training they usually have good prerequisites knowledge of test 

7) On this theme see, for instance, M. Thorpe (1988, p. 6): ' One of the terms evaluation is not synonymous 
with is assessment, which is the procedure of assigning value to the learning achieved during and at the 
end of a course. Examination results and continuous assessment are of course vary relevant data for 
most evaluative purposes because they are a measure of outcomes. Like most other indicators, however, 
they do not so much provide the answers as suggest the need for further information and explanation." 
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analysis and test construction) for helping the specialists in matters of course 
content and didacticians in matters concerning the development of performance 
tests and examination questions. 

Evaluation of teaching materials and media : this stretches from the evaluation 
of single course units (or even only sections of these) to whole courses or even 
programmes or curricula (the latter two understood here to be a combination of 
different courses, each of which is composed of several units); in multi-media 
offers the evaluation may refer to the whole "package" or else only one single 
medium (e.g. the study letter as chief medium or the audio cassettes or diskette 
as a supporting medium). The evaluation can be carried out by questioning 
"experts" (e.g. colleagues, didacticians, media specialists) or by questioning the 
learners, and can be either more or less formalized. It can be restricted to the 
learning materials or can include the student services (see below). 

Evaluation of the student services (tutoring/counselling, including the 
correction of and commenting on assignments): 

Typical aspects are things like: 'turn-around time' for the correction of and 
comments jn assignments submitted by students; detailedness and quality of the 
comments; reliability of the marking or performance ratings; friendliness 
towards the learners (in correspondence or telephone enquiries, for instance). 

If the offer of an institution also includes face-to-face tutorials, the behavior 
of the tutors shown there as well as the opinion of the students about them, are 
also to be included in the evaluation. (Video films of tutorial sessions, for 
instance, can be made and then later discussed with those involved; the video 
films can also be used in tutor training. - Cf. the paper by M. Ganor). 

A content analysis of the communication between learners and tutors can, in 
addition, offer hints at shortcomings in the contents and at comprehension 
difficulties which might be encountered in the course materials. 

The student services may be considered or evaluated together with the 
learning materials of a course or a programme or else in isolation. 

Studies on specific questions: for instance, the learner's access to certain media, 
respectively his/her possession of such media (like, for example, PCs or video 
recorders); time-budget inquiries amongst the learners (or specific target groups 
among the learners). Such inquiries may not really belong to evaluation in the 
strict sense; they are, however, relevant for the planning and developing of 
courses or programmes, or else when one needs to ascertain whether or not a 
certain course offer does not meet up with the learner's situation. 

20 
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- Evaluation of the system as a whole : as regards* for example, the allocation of 
resources (finances, personnel), the number of those completing the course, 
respectively the drop-out rate®^ or the cost-effectiveness®). 

The chances of the graduates on the labor market, as well as the opinion of 
potential employers about the institution and its graduates can be important 
indicators for the system evaluation. 

The contribution made by an institution to superior educational or overall 
political aims of society (contributions to the overall economic development, for 
instance, or to social imiovation etc.) may also be the subject of evaluation. 

From the fields of work named as examples above one can also clearly see that 
many of the evaluation activities are linked to the aims of the individual 
institutions. That is: that which is evaluated (and, possibly, how it is evaluated) 
depends to quite an extent upon the aims of the respective institution. 

An institution like the Indira Ghandi National Open University, for example, 
which, parallel to its educational mission as a university also has other duties (such 
as, for instance, the promotion and supervision of distance studies in India), has to 
take into account a wider spectrum of subject-matter to be evaluated and of 
evaluation criteria than institutions which have "only" an educational mission (cf. 
the paper by Koul). 

Or: an institution such as the Empire State College (ESC) with a stronger 
stress on 'individualized education' and as wide as possible a regard for individual 
study aims will lay the emphasis on points that are different from those 
emphasized by an institution like, for example, the FernUniversitat with its 
relatively rigid curricular offers (emphasis on student assessment vs. emphasis on 
course evaluation; cf. the papers by Lehmann & Granger and Bartels). 

Or: An institution which is committed to a 'communicative distance education 
concept' may tend to use other methods and approaches - for instance qualitative 
ones, aiming more at understanding than at explanation - than an institution which 
is committed to the 'knowledge distributing distance teaching concept' (cf. the 
paper by Lorentsen). 



8) Regarding 'drop out* in distance education see, amongst others, B43th (1984), Fritsch (1990), Peters 
(1968) or Schuemer & Strdhlein (1990) and the literature cited there. • Apart from 'drop out* other 
categories of the course of studies - like, for example, the change to a different programnDe/curriculum or 
to a different educational institution • can be relevant for evaluation. 

9) On the aspects of costs in the evaluation of distance study systems see, amongst ottiers, also Rumble 
(1983): Keegan 1990, ch. 10 or Holmberg (1969, Ch. 4. pp. 190-203). • Regarding the methodics of 
inquiries into effectivity (or cost-effectiverms) in tfie educattonai system see. amongst others, WeiB 
(1975). 
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Regarding tha mothodtu— d in raiuatlon 

The methods used in evaluation for data collection and analysis cover the 
whole range of methods of empirical social research^ - like amongst others: 

- written and oral (resp. telephone) questioning (in the case of written 
questioning mostly in a standardized way; with telephone or face-to-face 
interviews often also in a non-standardized form); individual and group 
interviews. 

- Test procedures to assess the level of knowledge (e.g. of the previous 
knowledge) and the performance (e.g. standardized criterion-oriented 
achievement tests). 

- Experiment and quasi-experiment (e.g. to examine the effectiveness of 
alternative forms of a course offer or of tutoring). 

- Observation (e.g. in face-to-face tutorials). 

- Content analysis (e.g. for written communication between learner and tutor). 

• Cost-effectiveness or cost-benefit analysis (e.g. for individual programmes or 
also for the institution as a whole). 



Which methods and procedures are used depends first and foremost, of 
course, on the respective subject of the evaluation inquiry (and the chosen forms of 
operationalization). Some criteria might be recorded best or most easily via (more 
or less) standardized questioning, some via observation, others via content analysis 
etc. Often a combination of various methods and procedures will be found 
suitable. 
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The choice of methods also depends on the specific purpose (formative/ 
summative) of the evaluation, though, as well as upon the position and status of 
the evaluation within the organization (e.g., internal/external) - e.g.: 

- Evaluators from outside (external evaluation) may have a stronger tendency 
towards summative evaluation and "more conservative", that is stricter 
procedures for proof of effectivity. (Has the programme or the course had any 
effect? And: What is the strength of this effect ? Or: Comparison of the effects 
of different programmes/media. What are the (relative) costs ?) 

- With internal evaluation, when it is formative, one must make the distinction 
whether the evaluators are directly involved in the development of the 
programme or course to be evaluated (i.e. whether they are part of the 

10) Cf. Patton. 1987, p. 169; evaluators mu« have a large repertoire of research melhods arKl techniques 
available to use on a variety of problems. Thus today's evaluator may be called on to use any and all 
social science research methods, including sun^ey research techniques, social indicators, cost-benefit 22 
analysis, standardized tests, experimental or quasi-«xperimental designs, unobtrusive measures, 
participant observation, and depth in t erview in g.' 
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development team) or whether they merely help the development team (by 
providing information, for example). In the case of a stronger involvement there 
may be a greater tendency to use qualitative procedures, aimed more at 
"understanding", and to become personalty involved - in the sense of an 'action 
research* approach - into the development process (cf. the paper by Lorentsen). 
(On questions of internal and external evaluation and also on the involvement 
of the evaluators in that which is to be evaluated, see in particular the papers by 
Rekkedal and Ijorentsen; cf. also Rossi & Fr&eman 1989, pp. 4S0-4S2.) 

In the choice of the methods and the designs for evaluation studies, too, then, 
a lot speaks for a pragmatic viewpoint (similar to that in the above mentioned 
controversy about the 'evaluation paradigm' which is to serve as a basis) and for an 
orientation towards criteria of how useful and feasible the methods/procedures 
are; as regards 'designs*^ for evaluation, Cronbach writes (1982): 

A design is a plan for allocating investigative ressources (Finney, 1956). in 
evaluation • as in basic science - the designer's task is to produce nnaxlmaily 
useful evkience within a specified budget of dollars, a specified number of 
person-years from the evaluation staff and of person-hours from informants, and 
other such constraints 'Maximaily useful' Is a key phrase. Most writings on 
design suggest that an investigation Is to be iudged by its form, and certain 
forms are held up as universal ideals. In contrast. I woukj argue that 
investigatkxis have functions and that a form higNy suitable for one investigatk>n 
woukt not be appropriate for the next. This Is to t>e, then, a functional tiieory of 
design.' 

Cronbach 1982, pp. 1-2 

4 Regarding the conception of this report 

Evaluation, respectively evaluation research must not only be geared to that 
which is to be evaluated (e.g. course or system evaluation), but also to the general 
aims of the institution as well as to their organizational framework. Aims and 
organizational framework can, however, differ from institution to institution. 

It was, therefore, only natural to view the concepts and the practice of 
evaluation on an institutional level. 

The idea was, then, that members/representatives of different teaching 
institutions in Western Europe, America, Australia and Asia describe the concepts 
and methods of evaluation applied by their institution. 

1 1) Since this report contains hardly any portrayals of individual inquiries, design questions in the narrower 
(statisttcal-technicaO sense are only seldom nnentioned and covered. - All in all one might say tha: - at 
least in the field of ttie more routine evaluation • descriptive procedures are predominant and 
experimental, resp. quasi-experimental methods (cf. on the latter, for instance, Cool< & Campbell 1979) 
are generally speaking the exception. 
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The following 'topics' were suggested to the authors for their papers, but it was 
left up to them, of course, to take into consideration any other topic which seemed 
of relevance to them: 

- general philosophy of evaluation in their institution 

' purpose of evaluation (e.g. the relative importance of formative and summative 
evaluation) 

• evaluation areas/subjects (c.g. the institution as a whole, curricula, single 
courses/course units, media, student services etc.) 

- evaluation methods (e.g. quantitative and/or qualitative approach, action 
research, social survey, (quasi-) experiment, cost-effectiveness analysis, etc.) 

- the outcome variables or criteria of evaluation (c.g. for course evaluation: 
learners' attitudes to the course, completion rates, costs of course production 
etc.) 

- Evaluation results of more general interest (e.g. attitude to communication 
technology; group differences: e.g. sex differences; special target groups: e.g. 
handicapped persons etc.); the main emphasis ought, however, to be laid less on 
concrete investigation results, but rather on the general concepts and methods 
of evaluation. 



5 Regarding the choice of authors and institutions 

Owing to the huge amount and variety of distance study institutions (cf. for 
instance Doerfert et al 1989 or Rumble & Hany 1982) it was clear right from the 
start that the selection of institutions and authors for this report could only be very 
restricted and moreover arbitrary. 

The editor wrote at the beginning to representatives of 30 institutions of whom 
he assumed (or knew) that they worked/had worked in the field of evaluation. All 
institutions which were to be taken into consideration were supposed to offer 
programmes/curricula on a tertiary, university level. 

It seemed to be of more importance to include representatives of different 
types of distance study institutions (more or less in the way described in the 
typology given by Keegan 1990, ch. 8, resp. Keegan & Rumble 1982) than to lay 
^ the stress on representativeness in the statistical sense. The selection was supposed 

ERIC 21 
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to include a certain diffusion in the geographical positions of the institutions and 
also to consider countries with differing degrees of industrialization. 

Of the papers which are now ultimately on hand, nearly half come from 
'autonomous distance teaching universities': 

- the British Open University (OU-UK) 

- the German FernUniversitSt (Fell) 

- the Indira Ghandi National Open University (IGNOU) in India 

- the Open University of Israel (O.U.I.) 

• the Univcrsidad Nacional Abierta (U.N.A) in Venezuela 

• the Universidad Estatal a Distancia (UNED) in Costa Rica. 



The remaining papers come from institutions which - to simplify it to a great 
extent - can be grouped together in the category 'dual mode' institutions^^); 

- the Baptist College in Hong Kong 

- the Deakin University in Australia 

> the Empire State College (ESC) in the U.S.A 

- the Danish Aalborg University^ 

- the University of Rome, "La Sapienza" 

- the Humboldt Universitat zu Berlin (HUB) in the ex-GDR 

- the Karl-Manc-Universitat Leipzig in the ex-GDR 

- NKI in Norway (including NKI College of Engineering, NKI College of 
Computer Science and NKI Distance Education). 

The inclusion of two institutions from what used to be the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) seemed lo be especially interesting because in the 
ex-GDR (and, similarly, in other ex-"Eastern Block" countries) the type of distance 
study practised is noticeably different frjm the type of distance study to be found 
in western countries, which is mostly characterized by two-way communication 
conveyed by media. Keegan ( 1990, for instance) describes the distance study model 
in the ex-GDR as a "consultation model" 



12) i.e. th«y offer, apart from distance education, traditionai face-to-face teaching, too. 

13) The Aalborg University is one of the constituent partners in Jutland Open University (JOU): JOU is not 
an independent institution, but was established as a joint venture between. anKx>gst others, the 
universities of Aarhus and Aalborg. • Cf. the paper by Lorentsen or the EAOTU Directory 1988. 

14) This is a model with written study materials (conceived centrally for all distanc* education institutions), 
which is intended to promote self study, the krwwledge gained from this material is deepened in 
obligatory 'consultations' which take place regularly in the fonn of faoe-to-faoe teaching, wt>ere the 
students are given leave of abscence with full pay by the ftmis/faetories which have delegated them to 
these studies. This leave of absence is granted reiatively generously (up to 46 d?ys per year). A mediated 

Q form of two-way communication (in tfie form of written assignments to be sutsmitted, for example) was not 
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The regional distribution of the papers now on hand has turned out to be 
rather Eurocentric; unfortunately several institutions in Asia and in North America 
either failed to react to the invitation or else did not subsequently submit a paper. 



6 Rtgarding tht papers 

Here to begin with a few general statements about the contributions in this 
report; 

- Several authors stress the importance of evaluation for distance education (like, 
for instance, Castro or Ganor - and similarly Alavarado et al or Rekkedal • in 
their papers ^®^). 

- That which is to be evaluated, and how it is evaluated, is so closely linked to the 
respective institutional context that the majority of the authors gave a short 
description of their respective institution and its aims at th^ beginning of their 
paper. 

- The position and integration of evaluation within the institution or organization 
is obviously different in the differing institutions: in some institutions (like, for 
instance, the Academic Quality Control Centre at the UNED in Costa Rica), 
the evaluation department has a staff position and provides advice and 
assistance to those in line positions (the management of the institutions or the 
person(s) responsible for a programme or for the course coordination); in othei 
institutions the organizational position and the flow of information is less clearly 
regulated. 

The involvement and active participation of the evaluators in the development 
of that which is to be evaluated (e.g. a course) varies in a similar way from 
institution to institution (and sometimes even varies within one institution - 
depending on the concrete task in hand). 



intended. The model was extremely successful, judging from the graduation rate of approx. 70%. At the 
moment distance education in the ex-GDR it undergoing radical change - due, amongst other things, to 
the fact that the leaver-absence rules followed up tiH now (and thus the form of consultations practised 
so fv) have been (topped. Apart from this there is a strong tenderKy towards nwe autonomy in each 
sepenie university/oollege of higher education, so that the central production of learning material for all 
institutions of higher education wiH also in aM probability be discontinued. 
15) Reldcedal: 'Evaluation has to be an integral part of and a continuous activity in any educational 
undertaking.' - G^nilarty also Holmberg (1969. p. 170): 'Evaluation is a general educational concern with 
sofTW special implications for distance education.' Cf. further Holmberg (1905. p. 110) or M. Thorpe 
(1961, oh 1). 
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The openness towards the results of evaluation also seems to vary in the 
different institutions: Rekkedal, for instance, reports on a very great openness, 
whilst Bartels laments the lack of interest in the results and mentions tendencies 
towards reglementation and formalization in evaluation. 

A large amount of topics to be evaluated and methods of evaluation are 
described. 

What is considered to be the task and the topic of evaluation and how much 
importance is to be attached to it varies, of course, from institution to 
institution. 

In most of the institutions evaluation has more than one topic iand more than 
one evaluation level. 

A wide range of areas of application (with similar topics of evaluation: from 
course evaluation via inquiries on more special questions to system evaluation) 
are to be found for example in the papers by Bartels, Ganor, Koul, Rekkedal or 
Woodley. 

References and more or less detailed descriptions of course evaluation are to 
be found in oractically all of the papers (in particular detail in that by Bartels or 
by Woodley). (The older the institutions are, that is the more experience the 
course developers have, the less importance course evaluation seems to have 
compared to other tasks of evaluation - cf. for example Bartels or Woodley.) 

'Student axxessment' is examined in particular by Lehmann & Granger and by 
Vcrtecchi. 

References to evaluation of 'su pport services *, resp. tutoring/counselling are to 
be found in Ganor's paper, amongst others; cf. also Rekkedal or Woodley. 

Carrying out public relations work tor distance education is also named as a 
task of evaluation - amongst others by Castro (for Hong Kong) or Koul (for 
India). 

' Monitoring ' is covered in quite a few of the papers (in those of Alvarado et al 
or Woodley, an^ongst others). 

References to 'impact as sessment ' (e.g.: inquiries into the chances of 
graduates on the labour market) are to be found in the papers by Koul or 
Woodley, amongst others. 

(An overview of some of the topics mentioned/discussed in the papers is 
given in Box 7; the list of topics is not complete.) 

In the course evaluation a 'developmental approach' is predominant - often 
linked to qualitative procedures (e.g. criticism of teaching texts by specialists or 
didacticians in the respective field and by learners). 
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Most of the authors are pragmatic in their choice of methods and approaches 
(e.g. qualitative or quantitative). That is chosen which seems to be useful and 
practicable in the respective situation. 
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Box 7: Overview 3f topics occuring in the papers 

("x" ; merclonlng / discussion of the topic ) 
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Bom 7 (continued^: Notes 



1) evaluation as quality control 

2) facet approach; evaluation unit has also reponslbllltles for didactic training 

3) evaluation of IGNOU as well as of other OE- Institutions in India 

4) Erogram Effectiveness and Related £osts: PERC-Model; extension of the 'mult Itralt-multlmethod" 
approach 

5) aiming at understanding; qualitative: developmental approach 

6) diverse evaluation concepts 

7) individual and collective evaluation (assessment) 
S) diverse evaluation concepts 

9) their background, pre-know ledge; proportion of disadvantaged: etc. 

10) format ive/sumnatlve: continuous; critical comnentlng; developmental testing etc. 

11) correcting, comnentlng, turn-around time 

12) audio-visual; computer: computer conferencing etc. 

13) drop out/completion: chances on t^ labor market; Impact assessment; cost-effectiveness etc. 

14) .nternal vs. external evaluation; involvement vs. non- involvement; position of the evaluation 
unit Mlthin the organization 




Regarding each paper:^®^ 



Alvarado. D*Agastino & Bolanos of the Academic Quality Control Centre of 
the UNED in Costa Rica concern themselves chiefly with course evaluation and 
emphasize the close connection between 'evaluation' and 'quality controP (whereby 
the latter is seen as the narrower term). They differentiate between 'process 
controV and 'product controF: whilst the first of these attempts to define 'whether 
the plans are well-conceived and whether they are implemented accordingly (i.e. 
whether the tasks are carried out and the implementation of the said plans is 
performed in the anticipated time and form, and with the desired degree of 
quality)', the 'product control* intends 'to verify that the intermediate products 
('lainly didactic material) have the optimal properties to i)ermit the user to 
acquire the capacities and characteristics established as desirable in the academic 
plans which support the program'. 

The general aim of quality control is the constant improvement of products 
and piocesses - if possible, already in the development phase; in this respect 
quality control and formative evaluation are closely linked to each other; quality 
control also, however, serves to control finished products, and in this capacity is 
more equal to summative evaluation. The authors develop a typology for the tasks 
of quality control and its purposes (see Table 1 in the paper by Alvarado et al). 

To the tasks of the Academic Control Centre belongs - apart from course 
evaluation - also 'evaluation of learning (i.e. supervising the quality of the 



ERXC 16) Th« foUowing notm art inttrKM only to giv« a fim imprMSion of th« Mparat* pap»rt and to sen/a as a 
™" ^ iratoriaiMiofHiukla. .Thadilliringl^ 
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instruments of learning evaluation)'; the employees of the Centre train course 
tutors in the elaboration, usage and interpretation of tests. 

A frame of reference is also developed which - similarly to Ganor's 'facet 
approach' (see below) - enables the tasks and formulations of the problems of 
evaluation to be specified more exactly. 

Bartcis concerns himself at great detail with questions of course evaluation at 
the German FernUniversitfit and describes the methods used there (a mixture of 
qualitative and quantitative techniques - like, amongst other things, questionnaires 
for written inquiries, group interviews, 'course critique', 'mentor reports' - the 
latter analogous to the 'tutor reports' in Woodley's paper; see below). He describes 
how methods have changed over the years (towards a stronger stress on the 
qualitative techniques like 'course criticism'), and how the initial strong interest in 
the results of course evaluation gradually declined as the course authors gained 
more routine (similarly Woodley: see below). 

Bartels avoids the pair of concepts 'formative/summative' in course 
evaluation, speaking instead of 'continous evaluation' (whereby he wishes to 
indicate - amongst other things - that the process of course evaluation and 
improvement will really never be completed). 

Bartels also deals with aspects of system evaluation (drop-out analyses, 
graduate inquiries or inquiries into study motivation, for instance). 

Furthermore, he critically examines the not always unproblematic relationship 
between evaluators and those who have commissioned the evaluation (the - so to 
say - 'customers' who are interested in 'buying' evaluation results)^ ^ and refers to 
the frustrations which occur if the results of all efforts at evaluation are 
disregarded, and no attempt whatsoever is made to put them into use to correct 
what was evaluated. 

Angela Castro , who recently changed over from the Australian Deakin 
University to the Baptist College in Hong Kong, describes the practice of 
evaluation at Deakin University, as well as the tasks of evaluation for distance 
study in Hong Kong, for which she presents a plan for system evaluation (with 
reference to Woodley & Kirkwood 1987). This plan includes amongst other things 
the following steps or components: basic measures of activity, measurement of 
efficiency, measures of outcomes for students, specifying the programme aims, 

1 7) It is a tradition at German unrversttias for the university teaching staff fProfessoren*) to be autonomous 
in their teaching; they cannot, then, be made to take evaluation results into consideration, for instance, 
\Mhen revising courses. 
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evaluating policy. Apart from this, suggestions for formative and summative course 
evaluation are made. With reference to the situation in Hong Kong, she further 
points out that it is also one of the not unimportant tasks of evaluation 'to improve 
and establish the credibility of distance education'; since distance education in 
Hong Kong meets with only little recognition, evalration here has a public relations 
function, too, - a function or duty to establish the credibility of distance education 
with outsiders. (Koul cites similar duties of evaluation for the Indira Ghandi 
National Open University, too - see below.) 

Margalit G anor of the Open University of Israel (O.U.I.) describes the role of 
evaluation at the O.U.I, as follows: The evaluation department has assumed a 
mediatory role, conceiving its main task as supplying each of the system 
components with direct feedback that might assist in decision-making and in 
improving verbal and written teaching processes'. The field of duties of evaluation 
at the O.U.I, is very widespread and includes, amongst other things, assessment, 
evaluation of study materials and evaluation of tutoring, and also uses a wide 
spectrum of techniques and methods (amongst other things attitude 
questionnaires, observation of tutorials, experimental and correlational studies). 
Another special thing about the practices of the O.U.I, that is worth mentioning is 
that the department which is responsible for evaluation also has responsibility in 
the field of the didactic training of the staff, which means that the results of the 
evaluation can be put into direct use for such training. 

Ganor - starting out from Guttman's facet approach - develops a 
methodological approach which allows the formulation of problems in the 
evaluation of study components in distance education to be systematized in a 
'mapping sentence'. (Regarding the facet approach see, amongst others: Canter 
1985; cf. as an introduction to the facet theory also Brown 1985 and Borg 1986). 

KqwI sketches 7 types of evaluation at the Indira Ghandi National Open 
University (IGNOU) in India, of which only the first four are linked to the 
activities of the IGNOU as a distance teaching university, whereas the remaining 
three types are related to the function of the IGNOU as an 'agency for 
coordinating and maintenance of standards in distance education'. The four types 
linked to the function as a university are: (1) evaluation for curriculum development 
(a kind of market research, intending to identify the groups of clientele and their 
needs); (2) evaluation for admission', chiefly the development of entrance tests for 
the applicants, who often do not have the formal prerequisites for admission to 
Q B.A. or B. Com. programmes at traditional universities; (3) evaluation of student 
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performance {student assessment)', (4) programme/course evaluation (the evaluation 
of tutors is also to be included in this field). 

The IGNOU has also, apart from its function as a university, the role of a 
central supervising agency for maintaining the standards for distance education in 
India. For this task, corresponding evaluation procedures have to be developed, 
which concern the accreditation of programmes/courses {evaluation for 
accreditation), or which are intended to help in the decision as to which institutions 
are to be given funds for the development of distance education offers {evaluation 
for funding purposes). 

In addition, impact evaluation as an evaluation type is also described (criteria 
used here, amongst others: satisfaction of students; their chances on the labour 
market; their reputation in comparison to that of graduates from other universities 
etc.). Impact evaluation also serves 'to fmd ways and means for establishing 
distance education ... as a major system of mass and diverse education in India'. 
The last mentioned task corresponds to that which Castro also describes as being 
necessary with regard to distance education in Hong Kong. 

Lehmann & Granger concern themselves intensively with 'student assessment', 
and introduce, in their paper on evaluation at the Center for Distance Learning 
(CDL) at the Empire State College (ESC), the PERC approach (PERC: program 
Effectiveness and Related Costs), which is closely related to the aims, respect., ^ly 
the 'mission' of the ESC; amongst these aims one must stress in particular the 
efforts to attain individualized education (made possible through individually 
designed degree plans and learning contracts). The central question of the PERC 
approach is: 'What kind of students working with what kinds of faculty in what 
kinds of learning programs change in what ways at what costs?' Essential 
characteristics of the PERC strategy are: '(1) it focuses on assessing educational 
outcomes first and then relates costs to those outcomes; (2) it relies upon a 
multiple perspectives strategy for assessing student learning; (3) it calls for ... a 
longitudinal design; and (4) emphasizes the practical utility of these results for 
academic decision makers.' 

The assessment, in which the learner him-/herself is involved, has as one of its 
more important functions that of putting the learner into a position as to be able to 
relate the knowledge he/she has gained to his/her own study aims. 

From a methodological viewpoint the multiple strategy of assessing student 
learning can be regarded as a consistent further development of the 'multitrait- 
multimethod approach' (Campbell & Fiske 1959) - or as a tailoring of this 
approach to fit the task setting of the ESC. 
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Annette Lorentsen of Aalborg University in Denmark describes first of all the 
development of distance education in Denmark. The Danish conception as a 
'communicative distance education concept* is compared with the 'knowledge 
distributing distance teaching concept' at such institutions as the British OU or the 
German FernUniversitat. 

After the presentation of three different 'cases' of evaluation Lorentsen 
sketches out a 'general philosophy of evaluation' for Danish distance education. 
This philosophy is characterized amongst other things by process orientation, 
flexibility, involving :he evaluators in the processes to be evaluated and also by 
usage of qualitative data. With reference to Patton (1980) and Holt (1985) she 
links up with the 'tradition of anthropological field studies' as well as with 'action 
research'. The absolute neutrality and objectivity of the evaluators is considered to 
be an illusion and the advantages of active participation/involvement in the 
processes to be evaluated are accentuated. In other words: the 'hypothetico- 
deductive natural science paradigm' is abandoned in favour of a 'holistic-inductive 
anthropological paradigm'. Referring to Thorpe (1988) a 'developmental 
approach' for evaluation is demanded, aiming at a continuous development and 
improvement of teaching and learning. 

Arlette Urgelles De Machado & Leopoldo Mach ado develop a plan for 
system evaluation at the Universidad Nacional Abierta (U.NA) in Venezuela, 
naming as a main field of evaluation at the U.N.A instruction and administration; 
for both areas evaluation committees have been formed at the U.N.A to 
coordinate the corresponding activities. 

The 'institutional evaluation' at the U.N.A is described by the authors as 
follows. It is an institutional self-study performed by staff; the purpose of such 
study is to evaluate learning, attitudes, attrition, cost-effectiveness, staff- 
effectiveness and course design; the key elements are: committee work, standards 
set by staff discussion; professionalism.* 

Mohic & Gerhardt (Karl-Marx UniversitSt Leipzig) and Neriich (Humboldt 
Universitfit zu Berlin) describe in their papers the development of distance 
education in the ex-GDR, and report about the practices used so far in evaluating 
university distance education. 

Mohle & Gerhardt and Neriich deal with course/curriculum evaluation and 
system evaluation as well as with student assessment. 

These two papers are also of interest due to the fact that they show how 
evaluation is obviously strongly moulded by society and by the political system as a 
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whole: it becomes clear with Nerlich in particular that evaluation - in a social 
system with centralised state-controlled planning (especially, here, in the field of 
education) - also means an evaluation which is directed towards the aims of just 
this all-encroaching planning or else plans centrally decided by the state. (This was 
even encouraged by the fact that teaching materials were worked out centrally in 
each respective subject for all universities offering distance study courses in the ex- 
GDR.) 

The authors (especially Mdhle & Gerhardt), however, also examine the 
prospective future development (after the unification of the two German states 
and the changes which this will also bring about in institutions of higher 
education). 

For Rekkedal at Norway's NKI Equality control and quality development' are the 
aims of evaluation. 

Rekkedal stresses that an important prerequisite of any attempt at 
improvement of distance education by evaluation is the openness of the institution 
towards that evaluation (and especially of the person responsible for that 
institution or for the programme being evaluated). 

Rekkedal deals in depth with the relative pros and cons of interrutl vs. external 
evaluation. Since different forms of internal and external evaluation are practised 
at NKI, he is in a favourable position for making comparisons. All in all, it would 
seem, that he prefers internal evaluation, and believes that it should, ideally, be 
performed by an independent evaluation unit, which is neither directly responsible 
for the handling/administration of the programme or course to be evaluated nor 
involved in it in any way; the evaluation unit should, however, cooperate with those 
engaged in the development of courses or programmes. (Cf. on this point also 
Lorentsen.) 

At NKI the external evaluation rather serves sunnnative purposes, whilst the 
internal evaluation is mostly formative and aims at the revision and improvement 
of that which is being evaluated in each case. 

Rekkedal lists a series of fields of evaluation - amongst which are the 
following: 

- evaluating students 

- curricula and programmes, courses, and media 

- tutor's work 

- the whole organization (e.g. via analyses on recruitment, drop out, completion). 
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Different evaluation criteria and different methods of registering these (h'ke, 
for instance, questionnaires for students and tutors, face-to-face interviews or 
interviews given by telephone) are used here. 

For purpose of formative evaluation (of courses, for example) Rekkedal 
considers qualitative procedures ("intensive methods, based on depth face-to-face 
interviews or interviews given by telephone*) to be more useful than large-scale 
surveys, which permit a quantitative statistical analysis. 

Alongside the (more or less routine) evaluation of components (e.g. the 
teaching material), a series of inquiries also took place at NKI on special themes 
(for instance on telephone tutoring, on the introduction of the 'personal tutor/ 
counsellor' or the introduction of new media such as computer conferencing). 

Furthermore specific evaluation concepts (like, for instance, 'responsive 
evaluation* according to Stake 1976) were tried out, using a variety of methods 
(amongst others, successive questioning, observation procedures, analysis of 
loggings, problem solving tests). 

Vertecchi. ^'La Sapienza' University of Rome, differentiates between 
'individual' and 'collective evaluation': whilst the former refers to the individual 
student, his/her previous knowledge, his/her learning performance and progress, 
and also (study-related) attitudes, the latter concerns all the students (as a group). 
With both forms of evaluation one can basically use the same information (data on 
performance, taken from tests or exams; data from questionnaires or interviews 
etc.). 

Collective evaluation can, amongst other things, also be used to tailor or to 
modify a course to suit its addressees. 

Both these forms of evaluation can be implemented at the beginning of the 
distance studies, during the studies and at the end (evaluation at initial stages, in 
intermediate periods and at final stages). For Vertecchi evaluation, then, includes 
first and foremost the registration of knowledge and learning performance (in the 
sense of assessment), and also the opinions and attitudes of the students at the 
beginning of, during and at the end of their studies. 

describes for the British Open University (OU) 'the origins, the 
evolution and the current status of 'institutional research' - i.e. evaluative research 
that is carried out by and for the institution itself as a means of self-improvement 
or ... of self-defence.' 

He differentiates two main types of institutional evaluation: system evaluation 
and course evaluation. 
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Under the heading >rfgm evaluation'' he includes: 
basic measures of activity: e.g. ascertainment of the number of courses or of 
applicants 

measures of efficiency: e.g. throughput of students; the number of graduates or 
drop outs; cost-effectiveness. (Such evaluation is often linked with inquiries 
which go further than a mere data description; intending to uncover the causes - 
for drop out, for instance.) 

outcomes: a check up on 'whether adequate learning has taken place'; alongside 
the registration of performance (via examinations and the assessment system), 
investigations to compare the level of knowledge of the OU students with that 
of students from other institutions should be mentioned here. Of relevance is 
also the inquiry into the acceptance of OU diplomas or degrees by other 
educational institutions cr by employers; furthermore the taking- over of OU 
materials by other educational institutions 

programme aims (investigations how far the programme aims have been 
achieved): by analysis of the participant structure, for instance, one can check to 
what extent so far underprivileged groups are represented amongst the 
participants ('the OU is committed to greater "open-ness" and to an increase in 
social equity') 

policy evaluation: amongst other things 

- formative evaluation in the form of market research (e.g. in order to test the 
need for new course offers) 

- inquiries to discover the opinion of the students on specific policy options 
(e.g. reduced tutorial support) 

• inquiries on how widespread the ownership of specific media (like video 
recorders or PCs) is 

- testing innovations via experiments: e.g. inquiries into the suitability of the 
OU for school-leavers 

- organizational evaluation: evaluating the OU 'in terms of its internal 
arrangements and procedures' (amongst other things with regard to the 
financial management; or: monitoring of tutors' marking patterns and the turn- 
around time for assignments). 

Regarding course ex'aluation: 

This is divided into formative and summative evaluation procedures, whereby 
the following aims are defined, in conformity with Scriven (1967): 

- formative evaluation : providing 'information that can be used during the process 
of developing or preparing materials or learning experiences'. Methods for 
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doing this are, for instance, 'critical commenting* by colleagues in the same field 
or by didacticians, and also 'developmental testing* (trying out draft teaching 

materials with students). 
- ^i ^mntivp 'valuation : providing Mnformation about how well the 'finished' 
instruction has worked in normal use.' Information sources and methods for this 
are: feedback from tutors (comparable to Bands' 'mentor reports') and 
feedback from students (mosUy in the form of written questionnaires: on the 
•extent of utilization', for instance, or on their opinion of the course as a whole 
or of parts of it; on the 'general style of presentation' and on 'specific content 
issues' like for example on the understanding of 'key concepts'). 

Similarly to Bartels for the German FemUniversitSt, Woodley reports that the 
significance of course evaluation has waned with the increasing 'age' of the 
institution. 

Woodley goes on to depict cross-sectional studies on specific innovations or 
components which are used in a number of courses (such, for instance, as audio- 
visual media or computer-assisted learning). 

Furthermore Woodley describes a typology (going back to West 1989) of 
different forms of evaluation according to their general aims and predominant 
values: 'market evaluation'; 'liberal evaluation', and 'radical evaluation' .^^^ 



7 Regarding the wording and arrangement of the texts: 

Some of the texts were not submitted in English. They were subsequently 
translated into English by a 'native speaker'. In addition, some of the authors 
whose mother tongue is not English asked to have their texts checked by a 'native 
speaker* as regards the language. 

All texts submitted by non-native speakers were, then, checked through by a 
native speaker. The task of translating and checking the English in the texts was 



18) These types are circumscribed as follows: markM Mduation : 'Her* evaluation corresponds to the sort 
of research done by a profit-maximising manufacturing company. Students are seen as customers and 
research is devoted to maximising their number and their throughput.' l/fry/ff/ ffva/tfgffpn. 'With this type 
of evaluation the researcher is the students' friend. Information is gathered on why people drop out. what 
they think Is vffong with the courses, etc.. so that the sy«em can be riiade better for them.' (This type «. 
then, more or less equal to feedback aiming at improving the courses and the studying conditions.) 
R^'hal waluathn : 'This can take several forms but essentially Involves the evaluaior in taking a critical 
stance concerning wh«h people become students, what they are taught, how they are taught and the 
effects on their lives.' (e.g.: inquiries on recruitment from underprivileged groups or tongterm inquines on 
the effect of the studies on the further life of the person in questk)n). 
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taken over by Mrs. Irene Winter. Each translated or checked text was afterwards 
returned to the author(s) to be re-checked. 

As regards the outward form, the texts were left more or less as they were 
submitted; all that was undertaken was a certain standardization in the printing 
(for instance the same kind of type-face for the running text; adjustments in the 
indentation of paragraphs; adjustments in the method of giving quotations etc.) 

In certain places small abridgements or editorial alterations needed to be 
made to some of the papers; this happened only after consultation with the authors 
of the respective contributions. 
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Abstract 

In distance education systems, planning and evaluation play a more prominent 
rde than in conventional systems. We deal here with the experience of course 
evaluation carried out by the Academic Quality Controi Centre at the UNED of 
Costa Rica. Since evaluation is a fluid field with many nxxlels and 
methodologies, we shaU expound first the theoretical framework underlying our 
strategy of course evaluation. 

A summary of the UNED's evaluation experience is then presented. An analysis 
of this experience leads to the need for reformulating the course evaluation 
system: finally, this reformulation is outlined. 



A. Theoretical Frameworic 

The Universidad Estatal a Distancia (UNED) of Costa Rica has an Academic 
Quality Control Centre (Centro de Control de Caiidad \cad6niica: CONCAL), 
which arose to meet the need of verifying the quality of the products and processes 
at each pha:>e of its academic educational mission: design, production, delivery and 
evaluation of distance courses. 

1. Concept 

The word "Control" has a direct relation to the area of administration in 
general and constitutes one of the basic stages of the administrative cycle, which 
are Planning, Execution and Control . 

Its scope is inquiry and verification as to whether the processes carried out and 
the products achieved comply with the preestablished design; with the basic 
purpose of reorienting, whenever necessary, in view of the results obtained, the 
activities and elements which generate these processes and products. 

The concept of Quality refers essentially to the range of characteristics which a 
process or product should have in or^T t . be considered optimal. Beforehand, one 
establishes the minimum level for suca characteristics in order that the process or 
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product which attains such a level be considered satisfactory, in view of having 
reached the expected degree of quality. 

When applying the concept of Quality Control to the area of education, "one 
principally seeks to identify the perturbative elements - those which provoke 
deviations with respect to the desirable characteristics - with the aim of improving 
the treatment (which the educational process receives) while it is being developed. 
Thus, the control is exercised during and by means of the stage of execution. In this 
way it ties in with the concept of formative evaluation. The control also attempts 
the v^'. ?tion of the finished product (centering its attention especially on the 
student, although it may also address the published instructional materials): but in 
this case the correspondence is rather with the concept of summative evaluation." 
(Alvarado & D'Agostino 1990). 

Consequently, quality control may be located within the evaluative model 
based fundamentally on congruence and on decision making. This insofar as it 
checks that resources are employed in the rationally established manner to achieve 
the desired products; it verifies whether these comply with the preestablished 
design {congruence^ and it supplies useful information for taking decisions and 
steps to rectify the process either during its implementation or when the product is 
finished. 

Within this perspective, quality control is an evaluative action, but not every 
evaluative action is equivalent to quality control. 'The scope of the latter is more 
restricted; it omits that which is relative to the correctness of the objectives 
attained with the 'educational design' ('it assumes the pertinence of the proposed 
objectives, their suitability to certain needs implicit in them and their congruence 
with the context in which they are proposed': Pereira 1985), and it does not assure 
whether the most suitable option has been selected ('it does not contribute to 
diminish uncertainty with respect to other alternative treatments which could 
generate a more suitable performance of the proposed objectives': ibid.). 
Therefore, it does not extend to determining the timeliness, the pertinence or the 
range of a specific academic program." (Alvarado & D'Agostino 1990). 

In a university context, this situation may in some ways limit the very work of 
quality control, unless it be complemented with an evaluation which allows the 
university authorities to find out whether the designed plans were the most suitable 
and, thus, whether the academic title the university confers reflects the social 
effectiveness of what is learned. 

So, to obtain complete feedback to the teaching-learning process, one must 
combine the results of control with the results of interpretative evaluations, expert 
judgments, valuations of collateral effects and other results. 

In this view of control and evaluation, the nature of the work which CONCAL 
has performed and is performing may be summarized as follows: contributing to 
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evaluating academic excellence by means of processes of information and control, in 
the planning, production, administration and direction of the institutional resources of 
the University, which allow possible errors to be anticipated and possible problems to 
be corrected - problem.^ which are derived from unanticipated situations or errors of 
those responsible - and to verify the final results or performance of the plans of study. 

2. Requirements for implementation of quality control 

In the previously outlined conception of quality control, its success demands 
certain requirements, among which the following are of importance: 

- objectivity; 

• presence of quality parameters; 

- comparison of assumptions with results; 

- use of results. 

Objectivity 

This is one of the most important precautions. There exists some resistance to 
the work of control, which incorporates the dangers of causing sanctions and 
setbacks for those affected, and of being a means of satisfying personal aspirations 
of those who exercise it, in both cases detracting from the just aims which the work 
has in principle. 

To avoid these nefarious consequences, the greatest objectivity and a constant 
striving for impartiality must be norms in the execution of control. Only in this way 
can this practice meet its authentic aims and avoid the resentment and distrust o:^ 
those who must submit to it. 

Presence of quality parameters 

This refers to the need to possess specifications with respect to which control 
may be exercised. These should be established beforehand by those responsible for 
the plan of study in the various phases of the educational process. In practice, these 
parameters must be stated in operational terms; therefore, the objectives of the 
activities proper to each stage of the process must be made operational. 

Comparison of assumptions with results 

This is the responsibility' of the controlling entity. 'The task to be undertaken - 
comparison - demands the use of a varied range of techniques to determine to 
what extent the original purpose has been achieved. To execute it, it is important 
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that the source of information be appropiate to obtaining data related to the 
specifications, and that the information-collecting techniques be suitable, so that 
the indicators or variables (dependent, independent or concurrent) be properly 
measured.** (Alvarado & D'Agostino 1990). 

Useof rf^sults 

This is the responsibility of the authorities or the implementing agencies, who, 
on being informed of the deviations between "assumptions" and "realities", and 
depending on the magnitude of the deviation, can take action in the short, medium 
or long terms. Furthermore, they should investigate the factors of non- 
concomitance between program and execution and apply corrective measures. 

3. Location of quality control in the institutional organizational structure 

The entity which has been assigned the task of control occupies a certain place 
within the organizational structure. Its location is influenced by the nature of its 
mission, or by the type of decision which must be taken based on the results 
supplied by the control. 

Without attempting to cover the whole range of users of control, we mention 
two of chief significance: the policy-making body and the body which administers 
the educational process. The controlling organ should be located as a consultative 
group to the former if the decisions relate to expanding, reducing or changing the 
academic programs; or as a staff group of the latter if what is desired is to verify 
operational aspects, such as for instance, the effectiveness of the technology of 
producing self-sufficient written materials. 

4. Types of quality control and their respective purposes 

If we assume that higher education, as part of its academic mission, should 
offer the country a "social product" - insofar as it should prepare trained 
professionals, with a high labor market acceptance • then any institution at this 
level, even one which carries out its tasks through distance education, must 
endeavour to control the quality of its products (both partial and final) and of the 
processes whic!" generate them. 

To comply with this requirement, several types of control may be practiced; 
the determination of which type to use depends on two criteria (Pallavicini 1989): 

1. the activity over which to exercise control; and 

2. the time or stage at which to realize control. 
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In the context of distance education, and limiting ourselves to teaching and 
learning, "activity" mainly covers processes and products. Process control tries to 
determine whether the plans are well-conceived and whether they are 
implemented accordingly; that is, whether the tasks carried out in the 
implementation of the said plans are performed in the anticipated time and form, 
and with the desired degree of quality. In this type of control, the basic concern is 
to follow up the process seeking indications of possible distortion-producing 
factors; this allows opportune adjustments to be made, which are essential in order 
to obrain the desired product. 

Regarding product control, the concern is to verify that the intermediate 
products (mainly didactic materials) have the optimal properties to permit the user 
to acquire the capacities and characteristics established as desirable in the 
academic plans which support the program. 

In the same way, with this type one is interested in determining whether the 
final products (what is learned by the users of the program, whether or not this 
leads to a degree) possess the aforementioned capacities and characteristics. 

The other criterion which allows us to identify types of control is the stage at 
which control is applied. This parameter allows four classes of control to be 
distinguished. Control of curriculum design tries essentially to anticipate possible 
incompatibilities among different parts of the study plan. Also, with control of 
production of educational materials and control of program implementation, one 
tries to identify successes and failures in order to make the necessary adjustments. 
Control of acquired learning helps to identify the effectiveness of the global 
process. The accompanying table summarizes this classification. 
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Table 1: lypes of Quality Control and their Purposes 



cmenon 


lype or coniroi 


rurpose 


Type of 
Activity 


Process 


The identification of errors during 
the implementation of the educational 
process and possible solutions to these 
errors. 




Product 


Measure achievements during and at 
the end of the process. 


Stage of 
Application 


Curriculum 
Design 


Anticipate possible incompatibilities 
among elements of the study plan, and 
Deiween mese ana elements wnicn 
support the plan. 




Production of 

Educational 

Materials 


Identify successes and failures in 
production of didactic materials. 




Program 
Implementation 


Identify successes and failures in 
administration and direct!^. " of an 
academic program or one oi its 
courses. 




Performance 


Measure and interpret results of 
learning: identify effectiveness and 
decline. 



B. A Decade's Experience and its Problems 



ERIC 



1 . Location of CONCAL in the organizational chart of the UNED 

At the UNED, the Academic Quality Control Centre (CONCAL) is assigned 
as a technical authority (staff position), and not as a line of command, to the 
Vicerrectorfa Acad6mica (Academic Vice-Rectorate). The various dependencies 
involved in the educational process (curriculum design, production of audiovisual 
programs, production of printed materials, teaching administration), although 
possessing administrative autonomy, are assigned to the Vicerrectorfa Academica. 
This particular situation implies that the best location of a controlling organ is as a 
direct dependent of the Vicerrectorfa, so that the results of control flow directly 
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and quickly to the person who is in the final instance responsible for the 
educational process as a whole and who exercises authority over all stages of the 
process. 

The connection between CONCAL and the Vicerrecton'a, in regard to those 
aspects whose control is required, is a direct line of access, so that this office can 
orient the work of the Centre toward such products or processes which it deems 
necessary to control: the Academic Vice-Rector instructs the Centre as to what to 
control, and the Centre, as the technical authority, decides how to control it. As a 
Control Centre, whose function leads to supplying information about the necessity 
or otherwise of making adjustments in the educational process, it is one of the 
supports the Vice-Rector possesses to orient this process. 

2. Evaluation tasks 

Between 1979 and 1989, CONCAL directed its attention and efforts to critical 
aspects of the educational activity: the evaluation of learning and the evaluation of 
instructional packages. 

2.1. Evaluation of leami j 

In the control of performance, the most important aspects are, on the one 
hand, the formative and summative evaluation of learning (self-evaluations, partial 
and final evaluations: examinations, projects, supervised practice, etc.) and, on the 
other hand, professional competence in performing the careers for which the 
university prepares. Due to administrative and other difficulties, the functions of 
the Centre with regard to the latter task have not yet been established. 

In regard to the former aspect (evaluation of learning) the Centre's function 
has consisted in: "supervising the quality of the instruments of learning evaluation. " 
To carry out this function, several specific tasks were established for the 
professionals employed by the Centre, so as to lend support and consulting in the 
following fields 

a) Training courses. 

Tutors who make evaluations, and heads of courses and careers were trained 
in the elaboration of tests and the analysis and interpretation of their results. This 
training was offered as two courses, one on elaboration of tests and another on 
formative evaluation of learning. 
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Development of evaluation instruments. 

When a regular course was given, by agreement among the course head, the 
evaluating tutor and the CONCAL professional, support was offered in such 
technical aspects as revision of the balance table of a test, relevance of 
examination questions, test structure, adequacy of questions as to me type of 
learning which they evaluate, elaboration of answer sheets, etc. 

Initially, this task was realized with most of the University's courses. As the 
number of courses grew - while the number of CONCAL professionals did not • 
this service was reduced to some 5 or 10% of the courses given per academic 
period. This situation required the establishment of selection criteria for courses 
meriting assistance. 

c'^ Analysis of test results. 

For each academic period test results were analyzed, on the basis of the 
learning objectives, the level of difficulty and the index of discrimination of the 
items. With these results, a report was drawn up and sent to the head of the course, 
to enable him or her, together with the tutors, to evaluate those results and to take 
such corrective steps as were necessary to redirect the teaching process. Running 
parallel, the Centre compiled a bank of test items for the use of the evaluating 
tutors and course heads. 

2.2. Validation of instructional packages 

With respect to the evaluation of instructional packages, there was set the 
function of determining the level of academic quality (effectiveness and efficiency) of 
the instructional packages, and proposing improvements. To comply wth this 
function, the main task was to advise on the definition and development of the 
instructional packages and their delivery. This task was effected in the stages of 
planning, production of the package and delivery of teaching, by means of the 
following activities. 

a) Validation of course curriculum description proposals 

As part of the team assigned to this work, consisting of a curriculum designer, 
the course head, the career head, the academic production member and the 
CONCAL analyst, the job of the CONCAL member consisted in analyzing the 
instrument and supervising the aspects of congruence between purpose, objectives 
and proposed content, as well as the aspects of evaluation laid out in the proposal. 
This work was designed to ensure the congruence between the elements which 
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enter in the formulation of an academic program or study plan: internal validity of 
the career structure. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to verify that there be a close relation among the 
professional profile, the course offerings (with their respective objectives and 
contents), the needs which justify the proposed courses, etc. Since the Centre, for 
several reasons, has not yet been able to comply with the latter task, at present 
some alternatives to put it into practice are being studied; these are dealt with in 
Section C of this document. 

b^ Evaluation of printed materials 

This job was undertaken to verify that the materials were suitable for the 
methodology of distance education, encouraged individual study, were founded on 
the appropriate curriculum description, could be mastered in the time allotted and 
were adequate for the requirements of the relevant discipline. This evaluation was 
realized at different moments through the following steps. 

Validation at the production stage. 

The production specialist (not the author) together with the consulting team, 
of which the CONCAL analyst is a member, endorsed the compliance with the 
production requirements for printed materials. On CONCAL's part mainly the 
following aspects were verified: clarity, sequence and sufficiency of content, 
congruence between objectives and contents, congruence among the intentionally 
didactic elements of the material, objectives and course content, and technical 
aspects of the self-evaluation exercises. 

Preliminary validation. 

Before definitive publication of the materials, these were submitted to a small 
group of students (4 or 6), in the presence of a tutor trained for this task. The 
elaboration of instruments to collect information about the quality of the 
materials, as well as the analysis and interpretation of the results of this validation 
were the responsibility of the CONCAL analyst, who drew up the final report, so 
that the necessary adjustments could be made to the materials. The high cost of 
this type of validation led to the establishment of certain preconditions for its 
practice: materials previously validated by experts, real possibilities of having the 
changes included, etc. 
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Validatkm in situ. 

Its purpose was to determine, from all the students enrolled in the course at a 
particular time, the efficiency and effectiveness of the instructional package, 
including the printed materials. The aim was to come to produce suitable and 
useful materials for a given course. To this end, the following information was 
collected and analysed. 

Students' questions about the themes of the package: The students asked 
questions of their tutors about these themes; a summary was made of the principal 
problems the students encountered with the material and it was verified, using 
analyses of coherence and sufficiency, whether these problems did or did not arise 
from the form and structure of the material. 

Opinions of the tutors: The tutors registered their opinions about the quality, 
clarity, methodology, timeliness and veracity of the information in each theme of 
the material which composed the instructional package; their opinions were also 
sought as to the need for improvements (audiovisuals, self-evaluation exercises, 
etc.). 

Examination results: Tests for two academic periods (semesters) were 
analyzed, together with the feedback from students and tutors. This analysis 
comprised a revision of test items for technical quality and an interpretation of the 
results with respect to the performance of the students in a given theme or 
subtheme. All this information was then subjected to an expert opinion and 
conclusions were drawn regarding the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
instruction. 

Expert judgement of a CONCAL analyst: The material was subjected to an 
internal analysis (coherence and sufficiency) and an external analysis 
(congruence). Comparing this with the other elements of the analysis, conclusions 
were drawn which allowed detection of possible successes and failures of the 
material. With this information, a final report was issued which made 
recommendations. The decision to redesign the material partially or completely, or 
to eliminate it, was not the responsibility of CONCAL but of other dependencies. 
Over 10 years, some 50 reports of this type were issued. 

c) Evaluation of audiovisual programs 

The radio and television programs were subjected to validation sessions. To 
this effect, carefully designed instruments were available, whose questions tried to 
determine whether the program attained its proposed objectives and whether these 
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were didactic. The CQNCAL professional tabulated and analyzed the information 
and drew up the corresponding reports, which were sent to the audiovisual 
producers. 

3. Valuation of the experience 

The results of the work realized by CONCAL over this decade did not always 
produce the desired effect of raising the academic quality of the courses given by 
the UNED. Among the factors which contributed to this situation, the following 
may be mentioned. 

3.1. Execution of recommendations 

The effectiveness of the results of the work of CONCAL depends to a great 
extent on the decisions taken, based on the said results, by the organ which 
CONCAL advises, and their execution by ih-, responsible dependencies. 

The experience over the years has not exactly reflected the ideal situation. 
Decisions as to tasks to be performed by CONCAL in specific cases were often 
taken on the basis of needs stated by members of the various offices, without 
intervention of the coordinating authority which should establish priorities among 
these needs. Moreover, the reports on the results of the evaluations were often 
sent, not to the decision-making levels, but rather directly to the professionals 
responsible for the quality of what was evaluated. 

3.2. Speciflcation of requirements 

As already pointed out under quality control requirements (subsection A.2), it 
is indispensable, to carry out an evaluation by congruence, that the several 
dependencies involved in the academic mission define clearly the requirements 
which the processes and products in their charge must meet. This precondition was 
not always fulfilled. CONCAL effected such evaluations mainly by expert 
judgement and performance measurement, participating actively as part of the 
consulting team in the stage prior to delivery of teaching, and consequently 
became "judge and party." 

3.3. Emphasis on products 

It is important that control be directed not only to certain critical points of the 
instructional process, but also that it cover other related aspects. The evaluation 
effected by CONCAL has emphasized the quality of products (curricular 
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descriptions, didactic materials, audiovisual programs, study guides, performance 
tests), either singly or as part of the evaluation of the instructional package cf the 
courses offered by the UNED. The quality of the processes which generate these 
and other products was not weighed, nor was there an evaluation of the 
institutional support services such as student welfare, tutorial service, libraries, 
study programs, etc. In other words, the mission of CONCAL did not contemplate 
control of execution and control of performance, concerning professional 
competence in the discharge of tasks for which the University prepares its students. 

The overriding necessity that the work of CONCAL reach its optimal level of 
effectiveness justified taking the opportunity of an internal reorganization of the 
UNED to reformulate and reinforce its mission. This reformulation was 
undertaken recently by the professionals of the Centre and the product of part of 
this effort is what is presented in the following section. 



C. Reorientation of the work of the Academic Quality Control Centre 

On the basis of the previously outlined experience, a reorientation of 
CONCAL's work is at present being proposed, so that, even though its location in 
the administrative structure of the UNED is unchanged and iu general purpose 
differs little from before - raising academic quality through processes of 
information and control - some axes inherent in its work have been extended and 
others introduced. Among these axes, the most prominent are the following: 

a) amplification of the range of types of control and thereby of the aspects 
of the educational process which they cover; 

b) valuation directed to processes as well as products; 

c) diversification of informational sources; 

d) communication of results preferentially to people on decision-making 
levels; 

e) evaluation which emphasizes strongly the analysis of data offered by 
informants. 

To comply with the aims of process and product control in the phases of 
curriculum design, materials production, execution and educational performance, a 
methodology is proposed which should, in the final instance, permit the translation 
of the results into appraisals and quantitative and qualitative measures of easy 
interpretation. 
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1. Methodology 

The process begins with the identification and definition of the elements which 
delimit the universe of opinions which the implementation of academic quality 
control presupposes. 

These elements, through the application of a logical nomenclature, are 
grouped in various classes among which certain logical and useful relations may be 
established. 

We now state several examples of questions which may be used in the various 
control stages, on the basis of which the instruments of control may be assembled. 
It should be said that these belong to various categories (users, informants, etc.) 
and their use depends on the objective of the evaluation undertaken at a given 
moment. 

a) To which dependencies will the results of control be sent? 

To those which establish policies or those which administer the educational 
process. These users could be: 

a-1. the Consejo Universitario (i. e., the governing body); 

a-2. the Vicerrecton'a Acad^mica; 

a-3. directors of departments and heads of offices; 

a-4. heads of academic programs; 

a-5. heads of courses. 

b) From whom will the required information be solicited? 

From professionals involved in the preparation and direction of an academic 
program or a course in particular, from enrolled students and from prestigious 
specialists, preferably not connected with the UNED. Some of these informants 
could be: 

b-1. authors of course materials; 

b-2. authors or consulting specialists for the study plan; 

b-3. authors of didactic 'librettos' (screenplays) for radio or 
TV programs; 

b-4. students of courses or careers; 

b-5, student counsellors; 

b-6. library service personnel; 

b-7. presential tutors; 

b-8. telephone tutors; 

b-9. course heads; 

b-10. career heads. . . 
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c) What should be evaluated? 

In the modality of distance education, the objects of evaluation could be one of 
these: 

c- 1. suitability of didactic materials; 

c-2. validity of an academic program or of a particular course; 
c-3. effectiveness of institutional support services; 
c-4. academic performance of the students. 

d) Which will be the environment of the evaluation? 

That in which the object of the evaluation is immersed. This could be: 
d-1. a course; 

d-2. an academic program or career. 

e) Which will be the context for the valuative estimation of the object of 
evaluation's attributes? 

That which allows it to be determined whether what the University offers is 
what it ought to offer. The following will be elements of contrast: 

e-1. expectations of the students; 
e-2. professional requirements; 
e-3. career objectives. 

Note that these questions refer to a very general scope of control, which 
implies that for some of them other questions must be put which should lead to 
greater specificity. We illustrate this by two examples. 

If what should be evaluated is the suitability of published didactic materials, 
assuming that the production team has already determined the characteristics of 
quality which these must possess, one may formulate the following question: 

f) Which aspects of the object of evaluation should be considered? 

f-1. content (depth, range, utility, relevance, organization, ... ); 

f-2. language (presentation: grammatical construction, vocabulary, style; 
comprehensibility); 

f-3. technico-graphic elements (layout, format, typestyle, figures, ... ); 

f-4. mathemagenic elements (self-evaluation elements, summaries). 
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l o address the context of valuative estimation (Question e), a question such as 
this may be posed: 

g) What level of user satisfaction sliould the object of evaluation produce? 

g-1. highly satisfactory; 

g-2. satisfactory; 

g-3. unsatisfactory; 

g-4. unacceptable. 

Similar questions, related to other aspects, should be formulated in view of the 
aim of the desired evaluation. 

Based on the information collected, various matrices may be constructed 
which result in divers profiles. Taking for reference the questions compiled so far, 
if one formulates the matrix: 

[a-2, b-4, c-1, d-1, f-2, e-1, g-31, 

the foMowing verbalized information is conveyed: 

"The Academic Vice-Rector is hereby informed that the students consider that 
the published material of the course General Administration , in relation to its 
language (vocabulary, style, etc.), in view of their expectations , is unsatisfactory ." 

The collection of information will be done by valuative scales of the Lickert 
type, suitable for the respective type of informant, in which are defined the aspects 
to be evaluated, the norms used for reference and the indicators; the answers 
should be YES or NO. Answer sheets designed for optical readers will be used. 
The usual precautions for questionnaires will be taken: e. g., prior instructions to 
clear up doubts which could distort the results, selection of the best time to apply 
the instrument, checks that the forms have the most complete information 
possible, etc. 

The analysis of results will be done electronically. A specially designed 
.statistical program will process the information and design the resulting profiles 
(line graphs wit: ariables .scaled uniformly where po.ssible). Since a profile 
satisfies its true purpose when compared with a parameter (a normative or ideal 
profile) rather than when averaged, one must compute, for each profile, 
coefficients of distance (congruence) and structural similarity, in order to be able 
to determine coincidence between "observed" and desirable situations. 

Finally, the profiles and their coefficients will be printed, and based on the 
results of these comparisons, the professionals of CONCAL will have to interpret 
them and prepare reports which orient rational and agile decision-making on the 
part of the responsible organs. 5 6 
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2. Outlook 

Rationality in decision-making is the chief benefit which the Academic Quality 
Control Centre propc to offer the university authorities. To this end, the model 
which it will apply in the evaluation of courses and programs, beginning in 1991, 
seeks to convert the Centre into a true "transmitting mirror" which will reflect, in 
an agile and timely way, an image to measure possible distortions in the 
educational process. 

However, in this respect, CONCAL will merely convey information: it will not 
itself make decisions, nor determine if one option is better than others, nor 
r<'search into the causes of the deviations: it will only detect them. Nor will it be 
directly responsible for academic quality, since this is intrinsic to the processes and 
products, and the production team will be responsible for quality (Alvarado & 
D'Agostino 1990). 

It is the desire of CONCAL to develop, in the medium term, a model which 
will allow the costs of a course or program to be determined. The university 
authorities would find it very useful to have available, for a given course or career, 
simultaneous information about its quality and its cost. 
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Abstract 

This article describes methods arxj tasks in the field of evaluation which are 
implemented within the West Gennan FemUnlversitftt at the ZFE. There are two 
main fields of activities: course evaluation and system evaluation. White course 
evaluation was in the beginning of the FernUniversitat the most important field of 
work, the emphasis lies now in system evaluatkin. 



Evaluation has always been a* integral part of the concept of distance 
education at the FernUniversitat. The constitution of the FernUniversitat assigns 
the task of carrying out evaluation research to the Center for the Development of 
Distance Education (ZFE), focussing on the following areas of interest: 

- The evaluation of individual courses with the aim of improving the material sent 
out to students {course evaluation)', 

' the evaluation of the teaching system, research into study motivation, drop-out, 
degree students, access to computers, learning conditions, gender, participation 
in exams, etc. {system evaluation). 

From the beginning, the philosophy behind all the evaluation carried out by 
the ZFE has been to contribute to a continuing improvement of the institutional 
conditions under which the students study at the FernUniversitat. 

During the initial stages of the development of the FernUniversitat, the most 
important focus of interest was course evaluation. For many years now, course 
evaluation has been de-empliasized as the research interests have increasingly 
developed into another direction, mainly the evaluation of the teaching system, or 
system evaluation. This shift in emphasis is mainly due to the fact that the 
expansion of the FernUniversitat had slowed down quite dramatically and few ^^r 
courses were introduced or rewritten since curricula had been completed for 
various degree courses. 
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The author of this article would like to note that it deals only with those 
evaluation procedures which are implemented within the FernUniversitat at the 
ZFE. 

Course evaluation 

In principle course evaluation can be conducted in '' liher of the following ways: 

- during the actual process of developing course material; 
or 

- after the material has been developed, as a continuous evaluation of the course 
material. 

Most evaluation concepts have as their main aim helping to develop course 
material under optimal conditions neglecting the review of the real conditions 
under which the course material is actually used. These evaluation concepts 
involve a certain risk, because in principle they suggest that it is possible to have 
the full range of knowledge about all future conditions and that it is possible to 
develop perfect course material for use under all conditions. Other researchers do 
not accept this point of view on the basis that knowledge will never be perfect and 
some improvements will always be necessary. Also, parts of the conditions will 
change, necessitating new didactical decisions. 

It is worth nof'ng that course material which is developed under lab conditions 
has to be improved for use in real study conditions. The reason for this is, that 
investigations into the behavior of human beings under quasi-experimental 
conditions yield only limited information about real-life conditions. For this 
reason, it seems absolutely necessary to evaluate course material under real study 
conditions because only then will its true value become clear. 

In practice this kind of evaluation is limited with respect to the following two 
points: On the one hand, in most cases, the development of course material takes 
place under considerable time pressure. Experience shows that even the best 
planned schedules tend to see the time set aside for course evaluation as 
disposable time. Under these conditions it is practically impossible to do any 
evaluation. On the other hand, this kind of evaluation forces the authors of course 
material to develop a special understanding for evaluation and for the evaluators, 
who are usually not known to them. This can produce a conflict since the course 
developers are interested fir<it and foremost in finishing their project. 
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Continuous evaluation, which aims to improve continuously the already 
implemented course material, does not know these limitations. If the risk of 
sending inadaquate course material to the students can be limited, continuous 
evaluation is preferable. The FernUniversitSt has taken great precautions to limit 
this risk, mainly by giving precise instructions to the authors, supervising them 
continually, evaluating pilot studies, releasing the material only with great care and 
with expertises, statements, and certification. Some of these precautions were 
safeguarded in the preliminary constitution of the FemUniversitat. 

The most important advantage of continuous evaluation is that it stands for 
the general possibility of improving the study material, and that it produces on the 
side of the authors a climate of willingness to do revision work. This is important if 
we assume that development projects do not lead to results which are right or 
wrong but to more or less acceptable compromises between goals and frame 
conditions which are dependent on time and space. 

At the FemUniversitat courses are developed under the full responsibility of 
individual professors although the draft course material has to be approved by a 
department council before being printed. In the first years of the FemUniversitat 
some central institutes, like the ZFE and the Institute for Research into Distance 
Study (ZIFF), also had to approve the course material. But this policy changed 
because the senior academic staff came to feel that they had developed sufficient 
competence in writing and preparing course material to dispense with outside 
censorship. At present, therefore, they consider the assistance of the ZFE and 
ZIFF less important than in the foundation phase of the FemUniversitat. 

While in the foundation phase a large proportion of course authors had to be 
drawn from other German universities, the number of courses prepared by 
members of the academic staff of the FemUniversitat has now increased. 
Nevertheless, there will always be a considerable number of courses written by 
external authors, because in this way the departments can be more flexible in 
setting up new courses and in accommodating the plurality of theories or view- 
points essential in academic teaching. 

At the FemUniversitat, in keeping with German university tradition, the 
professors take the lead either as authors or as coordinators of material provided 
by external authors. The collaboration between various specialists during course 
development is informal. There are specialists for visual design and instructional 
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development offering their assistance. They are not incorporated into the 
departments, but are grouped together in the ZFE. 

In general, most of the course material of the FernUniversitat has gained an 
excellent reputation. Students and university teachers from other universities often 
enroll with the FernUniversitat just to obtain the course material. As professors in 
our system compete with their colleagues from conventional universities the level 
of the course material meets high academic standards but may not be sufficiently 
student orientated. The low graduation rates at the FernUniversitat are probably 
also an indication of this pattern. 

The fact that the FernUniversitat took up teaching immediately it was set up 
precluded a prolonged phase of course development before courses became part 
of the curriculum. Of necessity, therefore, the continuous evaluation approach was 
adopted, taking into account that research had to be carried out after a course had 
been completed. An advantage of this is that the FernUniversitat conducts 
research while the students are actually working on the course. The research does 
not take the form of lab experiments or other controlled forms of investigations. 
Rather, it is carried out with students working on the course under 'normal' 
conditions. The results of continuous evaluation thus reflect the actual study 
situation of real-life students. 

In order to cope with the large number of new or revised course units in the 
starting phase of the FernUniversitat, standard procedures of course evaluation 
were developed which consisted predominantly of two instruments for routine 
evaluation. One of these was a standardized questionnaire., the other was a student 
assessment of the course material {course critique). These two instruments were 
used separately or in conjunction with each other. 

From the beginning the FernUniversitat used a standardized questionnaire in 
course evaluation. The primary function of this questionnaire was to supply 
preliminary data on the strengths and weaknesses of a given course unit and to 
point out problem areas which needed to be studied in greater detail. The u.se of a 
standard form to collect this data provided at least a rough and ready indication of 
problems and difficulties encountered by students. Often it served as a basis for 
planning more detailed evaluation research, being supplemented mainly by the 
second routine instrument, course critique, for a closer investigation into the nature 
of the difficulties shown up by the questionnaire. 
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As early as 1976 it became clear that the administraiion of the standardized 
questionnaire as well as the data processing were increasingly difficult due to 
rapidly increasing numbers of students and courses. It was consequently decided to 
make use of the FemUniversitat's Optical Mark Reader (OMR) and to design a 
questionnaire that could be read automatically by this machine. In terms of saving 
time there were two advantages: Firstly, the data could be processed automatically 
and thus be made available more quickly either as a basis for revision or for the 
planning of further research. Secondly, an OMR-questionnaire could be 
administered directly by the computer center with the help of a computer program. 

The standardized questionnaire was sent to all students enrolled on a given 
course or, in the case of courses with high enrolment numbers, to a sample of 
students drawn at random. Students received questionnaires for only one course at 
a time. The reason for this was to increase the response rate. The students were 
asked to fill in a separate form for each course unit and to return it as soon as they 
had completed work on that unit. As questionnaires were frequently sent back 
together with assignments, the rate of response tended to vary with the working 
discipline of students, i.e. students not taking a course for credit or students not 
completing a course were likely to be among the non-respondents. In the first 
academic year of the FernUniversitat the response rate in course evaluation 
averaged at 37 %. Some years later the response rate was less than ten per cent. 

The standardized questionnaire covered the following aspects of the course 
material: 

- course design and presentation of the written material; 

- previous knowledge of the course content; 

- comprehension of the text; 

- use of learning aids; 

- subjective degree of difficulty; 

- lime spent on working through the course; 

- problematic pages/chapters. 

In addition, the respondents were asked to fill in their student status. 

After being processed by the Optical Mark Reader and stored on a computer 
tape, the data were analysed with the help of SPSS {Statistical Package for the 
Q Social Sciences). There was a standard procedure but often additional analyses 
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were found to be necessary because of special characteristics either in the course 
itself or in the student population enrolled on that particular course. 

Since the beginning of 1980 there was a growing tendency away from 
evaluation with standardized questionnaires. The reason was simply that the 
results of these investigations were misunderstood because they were too general. 
The authors said that they could not use these results for the revision of the course 
units. But this evaluation method was never intended to give concrete answers to 
the problems the students had with the study material. From the beginning, the 
aim had been to receive a rough indication of problems and difficulties relatively 
quickly so that it would be possible to conduct a follow-up study on problem courses 
or problem units of a course. Since 1984 it had become clear that the university 
departments no longer wished to have the basic information gathered with this 
standardized questionnaire. For this reason this questionnaire is no longer in use. 

The second instrument routinely implemented in course evaluation is the so- 
called student assessment of courses, the course critique. With this instrument it is 
possible to provide detailed and specific information which can be used directly as 
a basis for the revision of course material. In their course critiques, the students 
comment on the quality of the course units. They point out mistakes and passages 
which were too difficult or confusing or else badly presented; they explain where 
they should have been given extra help such as graphs, tables, and explanations; 
they let us know whether the learning objectives were realistic or not. 

Unlike the standardized questionnaire, course critique is not implemented as a 
survey tool. If a given course is to be assessed by students, an average of five to 
eight of the students enrolled on the course are chosen from a group of volunteers. 
Participation is voluntary, and the participants are given a small remuneration. 

Up to 1985 student course critics received an extra set of the course material. 
They were asked to write notes and comments in that second copy as ihey were 
working through eacn course unit, adding a summary of the unit after completion. 
Since 1986 the course critique has been standardized and participants are no 
longer given a second set of the course material. Instead of this, they receive a 
prepared sheet of paper for every course unit, and on this sheet they write iheir 
general and specific comments to the course units. This revi.sed method allows all 
interested students to give a course critique, although experience shows that the 
number of students who like to participate in course critique is very low. 
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The course critics receive an extensive catalogue of instructions referring to 
different aspects of this material, such as: 

- text comprehension; 

- use of learning aids; 

- presentation of the contents; 

- assignments; 

- learning objectives. 

In the earlier procedure, a reference copy was prepared for the author after 
the students had returned their copies with the comments and notes. This 
guaranteed the anonymity of the participants and provided a handy overview of all 
the criticism. An author looking through such a reference copy could quickly and 
easily locate those parts of the text that the students judged to be in need of 
revision. In the case of the method of course critique which is currently being used, 
the course evaluation coordinator collates all the information which has been 
written on the prepared sheets by the participants, and passes it on to the author of 
the course in question. 

Course critique does not claim to be in any way representative, but it does 
point to some specific problems experienced by some students in their work with 
the material. It identifies factual errors and mistakes in the manuscript as well as 
presenting a more subjective picture of the contents and presentation of the 
material covered. Together, these pieces of inf rmation have proved useful for 
revision. 

Since some students felt more comfortable dictating their comments onto a 
tape rather than writing them down, a pilot project on oral course critique was 
conducted for a period of three years. Participants received blank audio cassettes 
with some instructions and personalized statements spoken by the evaluator, and 
then taped their comments as they worked through the course unit. The tapes were 
then transcribed and a copy of this transcription was given to the author together 
with other evaluation results. 

Most course authors were very interested in this type of course evaluation 
because some of the students made a very detailed and lively critique. In most 
cases the oral course critique was more fruitful than the written one. But the 
evaluators had to invest much more time into the production of the oral course 
critique. As the responsibility for course evaluation changed to other staff 
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members this very successful pilot project was dropped and a more standardized 
way of course critique was implemented. 

In the past the FemUniversitat also made use of course-specific questionnaires 
because authors had asked to have certain aspects of their courses studied in 
greater detail. Course-specific or unit-related questiomtaires may be used 
individually or in combination with other research instruments. They tend to 
require more time to be designed, administered and processed than standard 
forms. 

In the last ten years there has been a trend away from quantitative course 
evaluation to more qualitative course evaluation. The reason lies in the fact that 
course authors are more inclined to accept results which can be directly translated 
into the revision of the course. They tend to be more interested in students' 
comments and detailed criticism than they are in a generalized statistical 
presentation of survey findings which do not supply a tangible guideline for 
concrete changes. 

In course evaluation interviews are used mainly to gain further information on 
specific aspects of the course material or as a follow-up to course critique. Usually, 
they are conducted either as group interviews or as telephone interviews. 

From the beginning, group interviews have proved an effective instrument of 
course evaluation. In contrast to individual interviews, group interviewing is less 
time-consuming und less costly in terms of money and personnel, while at the same 
time yielding generally more information in a given session. Especially in cases 
where students have differences of opinion, group interviewing may produce 
valuable insights as participants tend to introduce unsolicited information into the 
argument. 

In our experience, group interviews have been most effective with students 
who have completed work on the course or course unit in question, and who have 
done a course critique while studying the material. These students have already 
given special consideration to certain questions and are more aware of the goals of 
the evaluation. 

While group interviews cannot be considered routine instruments of course 
evaluation they have been used often enough to have made the development of an 
interviewing guideline feasible. This guideline refers to the following aspects of 
course material: 
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• the presentation and contents of the course or course unit; 

• assignments and exams; 

- the use of learning aids and literature; 

• the time needed to complete work; 

- organizational problems. 

While the guideline simplifies group interviews, it can be easily adapted to the 
needs of a particular course. 

Our experience shows that group interviews are only productive if the 
professor responsible for the course is not present. In cases where the professor 
participated in the group interview the students tended to be more restrained with 
their comments because they anticipated that criticism might have negative 
consequences for exams which they had to take later. 

Telephone interviews are used when information is needed from student'^ in a 
short space of time. Contacting students by telephone is a quick and inexpensive 
way of collecting data, with the advantage that students are not asked to do any 
additional travelling in order to participate in an interview. Just answering a few 
quesdons on the telephone does not seem to be disruptive, and normally students 
are quite ready to participate in these interviews. In recent years, though, the use 
of telephone interviews has been curtailed due to considerations on personal data 
protection. 

In general, telephone interviews serve the following functions: 

- they may be used to collect additional data on the course material, asking 
questions not included in the routine instruments; 

- they may be used to gain more in-depth information on the students' assessment 
of courses, asking questions on why they wrote down a certain critical comment 
or what they meant by a given statement made in their course critique. 

Beginning in 1977 the ZFE, in cooperation with the department of economics, 
developed another instrument of course evaluation, the so-called mentor reports. 
The aim of the mentor reports was to use the experiences of the mentqrs in the 
study centers. The mentors received a form on which they had to report about 
general study problems, problems with the course of study, and about any course- 
specific problems of the students which had been the reason for counselling in a 
study center. The mentor reports were only used for a short time because some of 
^ the mentors did not report about the problems of the students, giving their own 
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comments to the study material instead. Since the department was not very much 
interested in the mentors' comments, this project was soon discontinued. 

At the end of this section I should ■ to comment on some recent 
developments in course evaluation at the FernUniversitat. As mentioned earlier, 
course evaluation has become less important at the FernUniversitat. The reasons 
for this need some explanation: First of all, this development can he seen as a 
result of the fact that responsibility for course evaluation within the ZFE has been 
shifted. While in the first years social researchers were responsible for course 
evaluation, now the subject specialists (instructional developers) do this job. The 
social researchers had a more general interest in the evaluation of the courses 
because they saw the chance of helping the students to improve their learning 
conditions. Course evaluation was their main field of work. Other activities had a 
lower priority. In contrast, the subject specialists are more involved in other 
activities, for example in the production of TV-programs. For .lis reason, course 
evaluation has only a relatively low priority in their field of work. The result is that, 
although course evaluation does exist at the FernUniversitat, it is given only a 
minimum of emphasis. Most of the academic departments agree with this policy 
because they think that they develop very well prepared study material with only a 
minimal need for revision. From their point of view, an intensive course evaluation 
is no longer considered necessary. 

New course authors tend to be more interested in course evaluation because 
they may still be unsure of whether their written courses fulfill the standard of 
being self-instructing learning material. Authors with more experience in writing a 
course tend to have the feeling that they know everything about writing a good 
course. They do not, therefore, attach importance to the results of course 
evaluation. 

Another point is also very important if one wishes to understand the relevance 
of course evaluation at the FernUniversitat. Professors at German universities 
enjoy a constitutionally guaranteed right to the freedom of research and 
instruction. This means that a professor may accept the results of course evaluation 
in the revision of a course, but that he or she does not have to act upon any student 
criticism, and that the institution cannot sanction any failure to do so. The 
professor is absolutely free in his or her decision. 

In the first year of the FernUniversitat, a paragraph was included in the 
contracts of the external authors which said that the authors would receive the full 
fee for writing a course only after the results of course evaluation were 
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incorporated into a revised version. If the author did not accept the critique of 
studenu then he or she had to give reasons why the criticism seemed to be 
irrelevant. If the department accepted these reasons the full amount of money was 
paid, otherwise the administration made a reduction. The FernUniversitat 
practiced this method for one year only, although from the institution's point of 
view it seemed to be an effective instrument for improving the study material by 
putting pressure on ihc authors. But the FernUniversitat could only use this 
sanction for external authors, not for internal ones. For this reason the course 
evaluators prefer to work together only with those authors who arc cooperative 
and have indicated their willingness to accept student criticism and to incorporate 
it into their revision of the study material. To do course evaluation just for the sake 
of doing something about course evaluation is a waste of time and a frustrating 
exercise in futility. 

System evaluation 

Investigations which are made into the teaching system and related problem 
areas, are counted as part of system evaluation. As mentioned earlier the activities 
in the field of system evaluation have for many years dominated the evaluation 
work at the FernUniversitat. The aim of all investigations is to identify problem 
areas in the teaching system of oui institution and to support the rectorate, 
academic committees or the departments in the process of making decisions via 
the results of those investigations. 

In general, there are two different procedures in system evaluation at the 
FernUniversitat: 

- In most cases the ZFE takes the initiative for an investigation. The ZFE 
discusses the topics and goals of the survey with the participating cooperation 
partner (department or - if more than one department - rectorate; the rectorate 
decides about the participation of the senate). The ZFE carries out the agreed 
investigation independently and reports to the participating cooperation partner 
(department, rectorate / senate) about the results. The rector has the final 
decision about publishing the results of the investigation in system evaluation, 

■ The survey is not undertaken on the initiative of the ZFE. It is rather the 
rectorate, the senate with the committee, or a department who engages the 
ZFE to carry out a survey on topics and goals which they define. Nevertheless, 
in this case, too, the ZFE carries out the investigation independently. The ZFE 
reports the results of the investigation to the client (rectoi te, senate/senate 
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committee, department). The rector or the department concerned has the final 
decision on publishing the results. 

Experience shows that the procedure of system evaluation gets more and more 
formalized the older the institution FernUniversiUit. While it was no problem at all 
to carry out independent system evaluation research projects in the foundation 
phase of the FernUniversitat, we have been facing more and more problems in this 
respect since the institution has become established. Formal procedures before 
implementing a new project have developed into a habit. This has advantages as 
well as disadvantages. If the research is carried out within the agreed framework it 
is more difficult for members of the institution to argue against specific 
investigations and their results because they have the support of the official 
cooperation partner. 

The results of investigations in the area of system evaluation have not always 
achieved those levels of acceptance which the evaluators thought necessary. But 
there is an interesting development to be observed. While in the foundation phase 
of the FernUniversitat the results of evaluation studies had some influence on 
those people who had responsibility in the decision-making process, in the 
consolidation phase this influence was less significant. Recently we have again 
been observing a shift toward renewed demand for investigations in this field. 
Furthermore, the results are no longer generally negated. Our explanation for the 
willingness to accept the results of such investigations is that the process of 
implementing and handling these projects is now more formalized, and also that 
there is an increasing insight that such investigations produce a lot of valuable 
information. 

In system evaluation we carry out mainly empirical studies and secondary 
statistical analyses. Qualitative investigations are the exception. In the case of 
empirical investigations the main research instruments are questionnaires which 
include mainly closed questions and, if necessary, some open-ended questions. For 
qualitative investigations we have developed a catalogue of questions to which the 
students are asked to react. 

As in course evaluation, in system evaluation we also use chiefly random 
samples of students or, in some cases, the total student population that is to be 
investigated. Whether or not a sample is drawn is a question of the absolute 
number of students in a specific survey. 
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Investigations in system evaluation at the FemUniversitat show a broad field 
of research activities. At the beginning of the existence of the FemUniversitat, 
research into the reasons for and the level of drop-out was the most important 
area» since the newly established university had the wish to improve the study 
conditions and to reduce internally produced drop-out rates. The willingness to 
revise the implemented system existed and the university changed its system to the 
advantage of the students on the basis of the first drop-out studies. In the first five 
years an annual drop-out analysis was carried out. The effect was that everybody 
was at least interested in reading the report, but that was all. For this reason the 
annual drop-out research was discontinued. Now, drop-out research is done 
irregularly when it is seen to be necessary. 

Another field ot research in the past was the study motivation of distant 
students. Several investigations were carried out over the years in order to learn 
more about the subjective study goals which motivate students to study at a 
distance. The last research project was designed as a postal questionnaire sent to 
six samples of FemUniversitat students who represented different patterns of 
participation and who might be expected to pursue different goals. 

As part of evaluating the study system the issue of gender in distance education 
became increasingly important. The starting point for this concern was the striking 
under-represeniation of women at the FemUniversitat. In a large-scale research 
project on the situation of women and men in distance education a survey was 
carried out. One part of this survey concerned the problems students face when 
trying to combine work and family commitments with a course of study, another 
part focussed on the relevance of study centers for the students. 

One topic of investigation in the past and also currently is the graduates of the 
FemUniversitat. The aim of the studies on graduates is to gain insight into the 
experiences of the graduates both during their studies at the FernUniversitiit and 
after completion of those studies. How does the public view the degrees of the 
FemUniversitat, what standing does it have on the labor market? Currently we are 
engaged in a follow-up study of graduates who participated in a survey in 1985. 
The main focus of this study is the further personal and occupational development 
of these FernUniversitiit graduates, who completed their studies between 1979 and 
1985. 

The participation of students in exams has also been a frequent topic of 
evaluation research at the FemUniversitat. Some research was carried out on the 
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question of the date on which the students sat the exams and on how successful 
they were. 

Another piece of evaluation research was carried out on students who had 
finished the initial stage of studies successfully but who did not complete a degree 
at the FernUniversitat. How many of these students continued their studies at a 
conventional university, how successful were they there? What is their reason for 
having dropped out of the FernUniversitat, and why do most of these students not 
complete their degree? 

In the last couple of years several investigations about access to computer^ 
were carried out. The aim of these investigations was to obtain valid information 
from the students on how many of them already have access to computers, how 
many are willing and able to buy a personal computer for their study purposes, 
how students use the computer, and which kinds of software are in use. On the 
basis of these results academic departments will decide if and where the personal 
computer can be integrated into the system of teaching at the FernUniversitat. 
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System Evaluation: 
Some Reflections on Cunrent Tertiary Practices 
in Australia and Hong Kong 

Angela S. Castro^ 
School of Continuing Education 
Baptist Collage, Hong Kong 

Self-evaiuation for consolidation 

Holt reported that, as far back as 1982, the first Vice-Chancellor of Deakin 
University urges the Univers'ty ''to catch its breadth* sit back and take stock of its 
achievements, consolidate them, build on them and correct some of the 
deficiencies in its practices" (Holt 1987, p. 209). Holt's conclusion in 1987 was that 
Deakin had not formulated any overall strategy at evaluating its own performance 
even though it was widely regarded as one of the major distance education 
providers in Australia. Has the picture changed by 1990? The answer is that it has 
not although some staff are beginning to see the need for such a strategy and that 
there is enough expertise and work around which such a strategy could be 
developed and nnally formulated. 

Since 1987, evaluation at Deakin has continued to proceed mostly 
"adventitiously and ephemerally" (Kemmis quoted in Holt 1987, p. 209). The 
efforts made by individual researchers and course teams and one or two members 
of the administrative staff have not been part of any deliberate and systematic 
master plan, and seldom received the official support and recognition that they 
deserved. One example is the very thorough and sound evaluation of an 
undergraduate unit in education which would have served an excellent exemplary 
purpose for other courses, attracted the attention of only a few researchers and 
.emains largely unknown to most within the school concerned, not to mention the 
rest of the University.^^ 

The academic division within Deakir: that has made the most effort at 
systematic evaluation has been, and still is, the School of Management. Student 
perceptions of the standards of its off campus Master of Business Administration, 

1) Angela Castro has worked al Deakin University as an instructor designer for over 12 years. She is 
currently Head of Academic Programs in the School of Continuing Education, Hong Kong Baptist 
College. 

2) The unit is Classroom Processes. The chairperson of the team ttiat redeveloped the unit, Professor Rob 
Walker, who is an esteemed evatuator himself, commissioned three researchers to evaluate the unit's 
dmelopmera hiatory, to MH of iniegrmd multimedia and iludy gr 
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support methods (weekend schools, study groups, telephone tutorials) are sought 
on a continuous basis, and recommendations for improvements in evaluation 
reports are duly studied and adopted. It is regrettable, though, that the results of 
such evaluations and the subsequent actions taken based upon recommendations 
are not tabled to the University or widely disseminated outside the School 
although members involved are not discouraged from writing about them for 
publications in books and journals.^) 

The points made so far are to suggest that an university should have a clearly 
articulated evaluation policy by senior management that can be translated into an 
action plan. Such a plan should ideally include the following: 

- A careful delineation and exposition of the university's framework for 
evaluation; 

- A delegation of responsibility to schools and divisions to undertake both 
routine and special evaluation of courses and the operational aspects of the 
administrative subsystems; 

- The establishment of earmarked funds to assist with such evaluation; 

- The establishment of reporting procedure whereby findings and 
recommendations may receive the best possible chances of being studied and 
implemented; 

- The establishment of procedures and channels for wider and regular 
dissemination of evaluation fmdings as well as the subsequent actions taken 
to all members of the university involved with distance education activities. 

In this way, staff not only become more informed and can learn from one 
another, but common problems may also be identified to allow concerted central 
actions to be taken. Over time may be a learning community will become 
embedded "in the psyche of academic and administrative staff throughout the 
university" (Holt 1987, p. 209). 



The benefits of a proper system evaluation 

The views of Bates (1974) on the benefits of a proper system evaluation for the 
British Open University have particular relevance for Deakin which is now one of 



3) Some useful reports which have been published about the MBA evaluation are tDy Vilgoen, Holt and 
PetzaH (1980) on atudentt' anlry parof|)tiont and uta of itudy groups. 
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eight Distance Education Centres designated by the Federal Government to offer 
distance education in Australia. This Centre status is to be reviewed in 1994 and 
the University is acutely conscious that its performance will be under close 
scrutiny. 

The benefits stated by Bates are: 

a) It will give the University a much clearer sense of purpose and priorities, 
bringing out and perhaps even overcoming some of the more intractable and 
not always recognised barriers to development in the University. 

b) It will bring a much clearer sense of reality to what the University, in its 
present situation, can and cannot do effectively. 

c) It will have, as a result of its own evaluation scheme, much greater credibility 
regarding the usefulness and efficiency of the University than any other 
comparable institution. 

d) By building up a set of codified experience, it will make new course production 
methods more efficient, more predictable and hence more manageable. 

e) By forcing the issues of priorities and effectiveness, it should in the long run 
reduce considerably some of the intolerable work burdens carried by many 
staff at the present moment (Bates 1974, pp. 1-2). 

Since being granted the new status Deakin has spent its energy at soliciting 
new opportunities at home and abroad. The University's reputation as a centre of 
distance education expertise has been considerably enhanced by the contribution 
of some of its more active schools over the last few years. For example, after 
having established the credibility of its off campus Master of Business 
Administration, the School has won three handsome contracts to develop distance 
education programs for two important national professional bodies, the Australian 
Society of Accountants and the Australian Association of Professional Engineers. 
However, the extra workload as a resi'It of these new contracts on some 
administrative divisions of the University, the Student Centre in particular, has 
been tremendous. It is not an issue that has received a great deal of attention at 
senior management level, and further expansion and introduction of new 
collaborative programs could well cause a great deal of stress for staff and the 
University may eventualy have to address the situation. 



Evaluation at Deakin 

The lack of an evaluation strategy at Deakin is all the more regrettable 
because there is considerable expertise existing among staff in its schools and 
divisions. For example, all five full-time academic members of the Institute of 
Distance Education are conversant with the theory and practice of evaluation and 
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have initiated a number of worthwhile projects tied to personal research interests. 
In particular, two researchers have been able to relate their work to the needs of 
the academic schools (Management and Education). One has embarked on a 
longitudinal four-year study of the experience of 18 MBA students for his doctoral 
dissertation; while another has done a considerable amount of work on the 
perceptions of teachers as distance students. 

The method adopted for most school and individual evaluations has been 
largely qualitative. Postal questionnaire followed by face-to-face or telephone 
interviews, with the occasional use of journals and diaries, are the norm. It remains 
to be seen if Deakin will eventually decide to exploit its staff expertise and 
enthusiasm to help it assess the critical situations concerning study centres, 
examination centres, tutor quality, student workload, grading standards of 
assessment and support to disabled students. A small amount of preliminary work 
in some of these areas was initiated nearly a decade ago by the first Dean of 
Educational Services but has not been followed up by any individual or division 
since then. 



A different place, a different pace 

The above arc personal reflections on Deakin after a twelve year involvement 
with its distance education research and development. The author has recently 
been seconaed to work in a university in Hong Kong to look after academic 
programming of distance and continuing education. The first impressions already 
revealed such tremendous qualitative and quantitative differences in the entire 
gamut of teaching and learning but it may be premature for the author to make 
any sort of comparative statements at this stage. What is clear, however, is that 
evaluation will definitely have a role to play in Hong Kong for one reason alone, 
and that is, to improve and establish the credibility of distance education, an aspect 
that has often been taken for granted in Australia. 

The "brain drain" phenomenon in Hong Kong, brought on by people's anxiety 
about the imminent return of the British colony to Chinese rule in 1997, has had 
overwhelming ramifications for distance education programs offered through the 
continuing education or extra-mural divisions in the six recognised tertiary 
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institutions funded by the Universities and Polytechnics Grants Committee.'*) This 
both influences the quality of the courses thus offered and dictates the curriculum 
and policy developments at an institutional level. 

First, it ought to be stated that while distance education may have established 
its credibility in Australia, the United Kingdom and elsewhere in the world, it is far 
from being so in Asian countries such as Singapore and Hong Kong. Travelling 
through those two places in 1990, the author was surprised by the amount of 
adverse comments heard and read about distance education in general. While a 
more thorough investigation into this will definitely be necessary to uncover why 
the public opinion is so hostile, the author's observations so far seemed to suggest 
that there could be some serious deficiency in current distance education in Hong 
Kong. The reasons could be that Hong Kong institutions have not developed 
enough experience in distance education and have not set up a proper infra- 
structure to handle it even though the majority of them have had a great deal of 
experience in offering and operating short, part-time courses to the local adult 
community. Most institutions have had to buy courses produced overseas which 
were prepared originally for a particular student profile, a mainly Western culture 
and social environment, and requiring specific form of tutoring and student 
support which is often not feasible in Hong Kong. As a result, both institutions and 
their local students are not finding it easy to make these overseas courses work for 
them and so the slightest whiff of adverse criticism by students could well be 
publicised out of proportion in the local press, leading to a public misconception 
that distance education is "inferior" education. 

To placate the distrust and anxiety of the public, none of the Hong Kong 
institutions really offer distance education in its purest form. Some face-to-face 
tutoring is always provided to help students in coming to grips with independent 
study. Nevertheless, what can be certain is that most universities will find it 
increasingly difficult to maintain face-to-face tutorials for two reasons. Firstly, as 
space is the most precious commodity in this tiny colony of six and half million 
people, there is a shortage of suitable venues which can be hired for evening and 
weekend classes at reasonable rental rates. Secondly, the brain drain means that 
the pool of qualified and experienced tutors in the market is fast dwindling. It is 
difficult to hire good tutors and to keep them. 
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The number of people leaving to settle overseas in Canada, the United States, 
Australia and the United Kingdom since 1988 has been running to over 58,000 per 
year. The Government has taken the remedial measure of increasing the quota of 
on-campus students at the six universities in an effort to produce more graduates 
to meet local manpover needs. The indirect consequence of this for continuing 
education and extra-mural departments is further and stiffer competition for 
qualified teachers. 

Despite the current unfavourable general public opinion about distance 
education courses, there is no shortage of student demands for distance education 
courses which will give them an overseas qualification. The popular belief is that it 
will enhance their chances of being accepted for eventual emigration to the 
country concerend. Universities' realisation of lucrative market demands has often 
meant that rapid, expedient decisions are made at the expense of careful 
curriculum and other educational considerations, which are crucial for ensuring 
the quality of education provided to the local students. 



The entry of Baptist College into the world of distance education 

Baptist is the smallest of the six universities in Hong Kong, but it was one of 
the earliest to take up distance education before the current rush began. 

The first was a 1985 coUoborative agreement with Ohio University at Athens, 
United States, to offer two external programs through correspondence to local 
residents of Hong Kong. They are the Associate Degree of Independent Study and 
Bachelor Degree of General Studies. All credit earned through the external 
student programme is considered resident credit and applies toward regular Ohio 
University degrees. 

These programs may be pursued in three different ways: 

- Self study using a brief study guide and prescribed textbooks with little to no 
supervision. 

- Independent study using specially structured course material posted with 
individualised supervision which are regularly posted to students. 

- Attending classes conducted in Hong Kong by qualified tutors appointed by 
Ohio University. 
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In 1988, the School entered an agreement with the University of Strathclyde in 
Scotland, United Kingdom, to offer a Master of Business Administration degree 
program through the distance education mode. This collaboration was reinforced 
in 1990 when a new Master of Science in International Marketing was offered, also 
by distance learning. Carefully prepared material is supplemented with regular on- 
site tutorials given by both Baptist tutors and visiting Strathclyde lecturers. 

So far both programs are well-received by students and the Strathclyde 
courses, in particular, has encouragingly low attrition rate. 



Evaluation practices at Baptist College 

End-of-term evaluation is carried out on all Baptist College distance courses 
and its 700 certificate and non-award courses taught part-time. This evaluation is 
dispensed in the form of a simple questionnaire using multiple choice and a three 
to five point scale. As the number of students averages 17,000 per term, little 
qualitative evaluation is attempted by the School of Continuing Education for 
further in-depth study of the more serious findings discovered in the questionnaire 
survey. 

The people who administer the survey are administrative officers in the 
School. They are generally inexperienced at formulating evaluation questions and 
even less so at collating and interpreting data but who are nevertheless given the 
task simply because they are each nominally in charge of co-ordinating certain 
courses. For some subjects, retired academics from other institutions with subject 
knowledge and on-campus teaching experience were brought in to review the 
curriculum and the performance of the teachers. Again, the skill and reliability of 
such external assessors are of an unknown quality. 

One serious omission in all these routine or special evaluations is the non- 
involvement of the instructors in questionnaire design, data collection, data coding 
and analyses. This runs counter to the generally accepted premise in Australia and 
other parts of the world of teacher involvement^^ but is perhaps understandable in 
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the Hong Kong context where the relationship between the instructor and the 
College and between the instructor and the studenu is largely of a transient nature. 

The above are thumb-nail sketches of some first impressions which, this author 
has been told, reflect the current situation in other Hong Kong tertiaiy institutions 
as well. These institutions arc all confronted with the common problems of a 
shortage of qualified staff, the lack of time, the frantic pace of new course 
development, and an itinerant student and tutor population. 



A model of system evaluation 

The situation facing Hong Kong distance education is not an enviable one but 
is one that Hong Kong institutions will have to learn to deal with. A possible way 
forward ma* be the phased in implementation of a program of evaluation with the 
following goals: 

* Begin with certain basic measures of activity 

Data should be drawn from administrative records to find out how many courses 
have been produced, how many students there are, how many applicants had to 
be turned away. 

* Establish a measurement of efficiency 

Administrative records should be prepared which could answer questions like: 
How many students successfully complete the courses? What workload do they 
carry? What is the throughput of students? 

* Establish measures of outcomes for students 

These may range from merely an analysis of assignment and examination grades 
to subjective measures of personal, occupational and educational values and 
benefits. A particular useful survey for Hong Kong students could be the 
recognition employers give to qualifications earned through the distance mode. 

* Specify program aims 

There are specifications of what and whom an institution teaches. Such 
specifications will be extremely useful in guiding the curriculum and 
instructional design of courses to be developed. 
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* Evaluate policy 

These may be market research on likely demand for particular types of courses, 
regular survey of students to monitor the financial impact of study, the impact of 
reduced tutorial support on learning effectiveness, or experiments or pilot 
schemes before committing the institution to a final decision of major 
programming. 

* Evaluate the organisation 

These have as its foci the *:"h5ysiems of an instituion which handle the distance 
education activities. The & .: ^ :< to be evaluated are their internal organisation 
and procedures. These couic include study centre facilites, tutor marking 
patterns, turn around time of assignments, and counselling for tutors and staff.^) 



Course evaluation and cross-sectional studies 

Woodley & Kirkwood (1987) recommend that course evaluation must also 
proceed in parallel with system evaluation. This may be conceived as being of two 
kinds: 

* Formative evaluation 

This includes critical commenting on draft prepared, developmental testing 
and revision of draft material in the light of formative evaluation. This could be 
particularly important to Hong Kong institutions before they commit themselves to 
purchasing material developed overseas. 

* Summative evaluation 

This is intended to provide information about a course or material in use. The 
data is based on feedbacks from tutors and students on the extent of material 
utilisation, overall view of teaching, presentation format of course material and 
specific contents issue. Revision of existing material in the light of summative 
evaluation will be the goal of such an exercise. 

Woodley and Kirkwood also suggest that it may be desirable to undertake an 
evaluation study of a particular innovation or component used in a number of 
courses. 
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Such studies are likely to be concerned with drawing out generalisations 
from the use of a particular aspect of teaching, or with establishing the 
effectiveness of a particular strategy or teaching medium. 

(Woodley & Kirkwocd 1987. p. 14) 

In reality such innovations are more likely to be local solutions and 
alternatives of student support for courses bought from overseas institution. 



Looking ahead 

An evaluation strategy modelled on the above is being drawn up for Baptist 
College. If rdopted. the expectation is that the plan has to be implemented 
gradually because of the lack of financial, human and time resources. The training 
of existing staff in evaluation skill will be a matter of top priority. This will be a 
long and costly process and the temptation to commission bilingual evaluation 
experts from overseas to undertake the task is strong but cannot be justified both 
on moral or financial grounds. This author feels that it is important for Hoi g Kong 
tertiary institutions to have a sense of loyalty and confidence in its staff who should 
be given new challenges and responsibilities. Work satisfaction can unly come 
about if individuals feel that they are needed and can contribute towards the goal 
of the College as a whole. While this may sound altruistic, it has its psychological 
importance and serves some real needs in a place like Hong Kong as everyone gets 
ready for 1997. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents a model of an evaluation system, designed for a distance teaching institute 
where no direct feedbaci( is obtained on the qualtty of the eoucational input and various people 
are Involved In the teaching process. 

Three main spheres of work have evolved: 

1 . Developing an infrastructure - 

a. The content of evaluation was defined within the framework of L Guttman's 
"Facet Approach" (Canter 1965) and implemented in 'course maps" through 
'mapping sentence" technique (Shye 1978). 

b. A computerized system was planned for collecting and storing data. 

k. Research and ongoing evaluatk>n - manual and computer reports on central toptos were 
devised and regularly disseminated to staff, followed by periodical surveys and research 
projects. 

3. Counseling and guidance - workshops, individual and group counseling were offered to staff 
with reference to application of evaluation findings to their work. 

So far, some of the benefits of such a model to the functioning of a distance teaching institute 
could be pointed out. 

The mediatory role the evaiuators assumed, and the diagnostic nature of the feedbacl( supplied 
to each staff member assisted in decision making and contributed to improving verbal and 
written teaching processes. 

"Facet Approach" emerged as a comprehensive, constructive framework for instruction and 
evaluation. Specifk^tion of course content and Its instructk)nal objectives in "course maps" 
served as a basis for preparing a teaching syllabus, establishing a computerized bani< of 
questions and assec&ing all course components. 
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Evaluation at a Distance 

MargalH G$nof 
Department of Evaluation and Didactic Training 
The Open University of Israel (O.U.I.) 

Th0 Nature and Purpose of Evaluation 

Evaluation nowadays is becoming an integral part of the functioning of many 
educational systems. It is particularly essential to institutes based on distance 
teaching where no direct feedback is obtained on the quality of the educational 
input (Holmberg 1989). This applies to the Open University of Israel (O.U.I.). 

Furthermore, while conventional teaching is usually carried out by one 
teacher, at O.U.I, various people are involved in the process: course-writers, 
course-coordinators and tutors. This makes the necessity for feedback which is 
complete and interrelated even more vital. 

The nature of evaluation at O.U.I, has evolved from the specific structure of 
O.U.I, and its definition as a distance teaching system (Ganor 1990). The 
evaluation department has assumed a mediatory role, conceiving its main task as 
supplying each of the system components with direct feedback that might assist in 
decision-making and in improving verbal and written teaching processes. Thus, the 
evaluators investigate work "in the field," interpret and assess the information 
received, forward it to the appropriate people and, finally, provide counsel and 
guidance regarding the process of integrating their findings into the system. 
Emphasis is placed on the acquisition of data of diagnostic value. Such data 
should describe the quality of the instructional component under investigation, 
while simultaneously providing guidelines regarding possible alterations and 
improvements. 



Main Spheres of Work 

The work of the evaluation department has evolved within three main spheres: 

- the infrastructure for collecting and disseminating data 

- research and evaluation 
• counseling and guidance 
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1 . Developing the Infrastructure for Coltecting and Disseminating Data 

Preparing the infrastructure consisted of defining the contents of evaluation 
and planning a system for collecting storing and disseminating data. 

Defining the Content 

The content of evaluation was defined within the framework of Facet 
Approach and implemented through Mapping Sentence Technique. 

To begin with, a comprehensive definition of goals for evaluation was formed 
with regard to the nature and function of O.U.I. as a whole. This was followed by a 
specific definition for the evaluation of the various study components. 

The faceted definition presents simultaneously various types of items for 
evaluation. In it there are eight facets, each of which describes a possible 
classification of content - study components - and one facet describing the range of 
evaluation. Each type of items is called a construct and it includes one element of 
each, or of some, of the suggested facets. 
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A MAPPING SENTENCE FOR THE EVALUATION OF STUDY COMPONENTS 

IN DISTANCE EDUCATION 
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evaluation of study component, 
in the sense of its contribution 
to distance study 



Referent (A) expresses attitudes in modality (B) towards study component (C) regarding didactic aspect (D) of 
course material (E) taught In study franr)ework (F) by means of language (G). R? ^ge of evaluation (R) is from 
very positive to very negative, in the sense of study component contritxition to distance study. 
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b. Collecting and Storing Data 

Data concerning the educational process is currently received fron; various 
departments and is stored in O.U.I.'s computer files. Additional information is 
collected for specific evaluation projecu through tools specifically designed for 
that purpose. 

Computer Files 

In order to facilitate specific processing of data according to evaluation needs, 
the team designed three computer files which are reconstituted every term. These 
comprise three categories of data: 

- demographic file - background variables of a current tennis students. 

- academic background file - a transcript of all courses taken previously by each 
student. 

- grade file - the marks achieved by each student on assigrmients and 
examinations in each course of a current term. 

Evaluation Tools and Procedures 

The distinctive tools and procedures which were devised by the evaluators for 
collecting data to be used in the assessment process include: atiitude- 
questionnaires, criteria for the evaluation of study units by academic advisors, 
criteria for observation of tutorials etc. The collection of data from diverse sources 
is aimed at ensuring an evaluation process which is as objective, unbiased, 
balanced and validated as possible. 

2. Research and Evaluation 

While the tasks performed by the Evaluation Department are widely varied, 
two general dire^'tions of emphasis are notable: 
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a. Current and Ongoing Evaluation 

Here the guiding principle for the evaluators is to supply the system with 
current feedback regarding central topics - in effect "to keep a finger on the pulse." 
To this end the following manual and computer reports were devised and regularly 
disseminated to the relevant parties: 

- distribution of students in each course according to background variables and 
progress in studies. 

- analysis of C.M.A. (computer marked assignments) results. 

- analysis of T.M.A. (teacher marked assignments) results. 

- summary report comparing students achievement in C.M.A's, T.M.A.'s and final 
examinations. 

b. Surveys and Research 

Research projects undertaken by the department deal mainly with the 
educational framework of O.U.I.: 

- study components • the wi Itten text, the role of assignments in distance teaching, 
etc. 

' teaching methods * individual tutoring, group tutorials etc. 

- student population - perseverance and achievement of heterogeneous groups, 
graduates etc. 

- teaching staff - tutors in distance teaching - role perception, training, etc. 

Projects vary in design and scope. They can be experimental or correlational, 
some refer to a specific course while others have a wide range with regard to topic, 
theoretical background, sample, research tools and data time span. 

The criteria nature and timing of evaluation are determined in accordance 
with the objective of the project and in conjunction with the course team. 

3. Counseling and Guidance 

Considerable importance is attached by the evaluators to didactic as- "cts of 
teaching at a distance. It aims to enhance the general awareness of the potential 
contribution of evaluation to the improvement of teaching. The following 
activities are undertaken: 
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- bringing the research findings to the knowledge of the people concerned at 
O.U.I, and assisting in the application of its findings to the system. 

• conducting workshops and offering individual and group counseling (detailed 
topics hereby exemplified). 

The Work of the Evaluation & Didactic Training Department: 
Examples Relating to Study Componenta 

1. Assignments and Final Examinations 

The department deals with the theoretical and technical aspects of composing 
questions for teaching at a distance (Ganor 1988). 

The aims and contents of a given course are re-defined in conjunction with the 
course team and are presented by Mapping Sentence Technique. This provides a 
sounder basis for the designing of various types of questions from the cognitive 
point of view and for ensuring coordination between the course material, the 
assignments and the exams. 

Various "technical" aspects are also taken into account while preparing the 
testing-system: the optimal number of questions, proportion of optional and 
obligatory questions, phrasing and multiple choice questions, etc. 

Defining distinctly the substance and the cognitive tasks required of the 
students supplies criteria for assigning weights to the questions, for scoring an i 
correcting them. 

Following the theoretical preparatory stage, the department is involved in the 
more practical part of the process. It offers advice, conducts workshops and 
monitors achievement. To sum up field activity the evaluators have developed a 
number of computer reports wh-'-h would supply feedback on test validity and 
students achievement. 

In view of the large number of questions that must be written each semester, 
the systematic mapping of the course material as well as of examination particulars 
and the consequent analysis of the test results have now been utilized to prepare a 
computerized Bank of Questions. Q 1 
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2. Study Material 

Evaluation of study material comprises the following aspects: 

- didactic aspects: suitability of material for self-study, degree of difficulty, 
interest and clarity of texts, graphic presentation and audio-visual aids, etc. 

- scientific aspects: a balanced presentation of varied scientific approaches. 
Updating of material, relevant bibliography and research studies, etc. 

Nevertheless, these criteria are to some extent abstract. When evaluating study 
material it is essential to examine a "live course" in order to assess the effect it has 
upon students. Hence, data is periodically collected with regard to all course 
components and is available to course teams. 

Demand is also made upon the data for academic reconsideration of courses. 

Each course is discussed in the appropriate Sub- Academic committee once 
every five years to decide whether tO continue its teaching or to rewrite it. To 
enable this Sub-Committee to work efficiently and reach the right decisions the 
team has established a monitoring-research-evaluation system. 

It presents data with regard to the quality of study units and the way in v/crh 
course objectives have been expressed in "active-teaching" - via assignments, 
examinations and tutorial meetings. 

3. Tutoring 

Tutoring is designed to establish a more direct teacli/ j contact with the 
distant learner. It is carried out through tutorial meetings, individual counseling 
and correction of assignments. Evaluation of the role of tutoring addresses to the 
following aspects: 

- the content and structure of tutorial meetings 

- leaching strategy 

- student-attendance at meetings 

- individual tutoring 

- marking assignments 

- experiments with new ways of tutoring 
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Special evaluation procedures, based upon the research findings, were 
developed in order to improve tutoring: observation in tutorial meetings, tutor- 
diaries, videotaping of tutorial meetings, double-checking of final examinations. 

The evaluation department conducts workshops attended by course- 
coordinators and tutors to discuss various aspects of tutoring such as the dynamics 
of meetings, marking and correcting assignments etc. 
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Abstract 

The presentation is In three sections. The first of these (A) briefly presents the 
peculiar responslblfties of IGNOU. which b Ixith a UniverBity and an Agency for 
Coordination and MaMenance of Standards In Distance Education In India. 
Keeping this dual role In view, the second section (B) presents detals regarding 
evaluation at IGNOU as a University, and then the third section (C) presents 
briefly the types of evaluation visualized for the second role of IGNOU. 
Evaluation types detaled bi section B are ^ operation currently and are under 
constant review for improvements. But, those presented In section C have not 
gone beyond the conceptual level yet. 
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A. Introduction 

The Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU for short) was 
established by an Act of the Indian Parliament in September 1985. The first 
courses of the university were launched in January 1987 and subsequently many 
more courses have been launched and quite a number are in the pipeline. Being 
not only a new institution but also an institution with a difference having hardly 
any models to follow the first five years of the university have experienced a 
distracting division ot attention between the processes of developing appropriate 
systems for an enormous open educational institution on the one hand and the 
preparation of courses on the other. Consequent upon this distraction all systems 
have not developed the way they should have by now. The 'evaluation system' is 
one of these systems which have yet to develop operationally to a reasonable level 
of satisfaction. There is yet another point to be taken note of - it is that IGNOU, 
besides functioning as an open university like any other in the world, has also the 
responsibility of co-ordinating and maintaining the standards of distance education 
(DE) in the country, which among other things gives it the powers of disbursing 
funds to other institutions of distance education in India. With this brief 
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introductory note on the university, we now reflect on the system of evaluation at 
IGNOU as it exists today. 

At IGNOU the term 'evaluation* is used as a cover expression and very often 
additional modiflers are used with it to indicate the type of evaluation one may be 
tallcing about. The university policy on evaluation recognizes seven types of 
evctluation: 

1. Evaluation of social situations and learner needs for purposes of Curriculum 
Development 

2. Evaluation of learner competence for purposes of admission to various 
courses, usually kown as Entrance Tests 

3. Evaluation of student performance at a panicular course for purposes of 
certification, usually referred to as Student Assessment 

4. Evaluation of the academic programmes launched by the university, usually 
referred to as Programme Evaluation 

5. Evaluation of the impact which the IGNOU courses make on the society 

6. Evaluation of courses prepared by distance education institutions other than 
IGNOU for purposes of national accreditation 

7. Evaluation of DE institutions as functional units for purposes of granting funds 
to them. 



The first four types pertain to IGNOU's functions as a university, and the last 
three types pertain to IGNOU's functions as a national body for co-ordinating and 
maintaining the standards of DE in India. The first four types are the ones that 
have been operationalized (though not fully in each and every case), and the last 
three are yet to be operationalized. 



B. Evaluation at IGNOU, the University 

In this section we shall touch upon the first four types of evaluation in the 
order they are given above. 
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1 . Evaluation for Curriculum D«valopmant 

By evaluation for Curriculum Development we mean those efforts which are 
directed towards identifying new, unconventional clientele groups for the 
university. Open and distance education systems make a strong claim for providing 
socially relevant education. It is common knowledge that today around 60 % of the 
population of our country suffer from illiteracy and if this illiterate population is to 
live purposefully, they would need education relevant to their needs, abilities and 
resources. This education, for obvious reasons, has to be an off-beat type of 
education. To achieve this objective, the universuy tries to identify different 
clientele groups, their needs, the resources available with them for their education 
etc. and then plans, produces and implements courses for such groups. It needs to 
be stated that this type of evaluation is needed mainly for professional and 
awareness courses, while most conventional academic courses are prepared 
without having recourse to such evaluation. 

Once the first stage investigations are made (this is done with the help of 
questionnaires, study of relevant literature, interviews and field studies) and the 
generalizations drawn, the preparation of courses is handed over to various 
Schools of the university'. It is obvious that this initial evaluation, which is a kind of 
market research, leads to the development of new curricula, as such this kind of 
exercise is seen essentially as an exercise in curriculum development. 

2. Evaluation for Admissions 

Currently, there are a few programmes offered by the university for which the 
entr> qualifications do not match with what they are at conventional universities. 
For example, the students who do not have the requisite conventional entrance 
qualifications for admission to B.A. and B. Com. programmes of the university are 
allowed to join the programmes provided 

- they have attained 20 years of age at the time of admission, and 

- they qualify at an entrance test specially designed for the purpose. Normally, it 
tests a prospective student's general awareness about the environment he/she 
lives in, his/her language competence and his/her skills at numerals and 
anylitical abilities. 
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Success at such tests does not qualify a candidaie for any type of certification, 
instead achieving a predetermined minimum norm at such a test entitles the 
candidate to dmission to the progranur e for which the test is prepared. 

With the passage of time the number and variety of such tests are expected to 
increase, as more and more students are expected to seek admission to 
programmes that allow open entry. 



3. Evaluation of Student Parformance 

Generally, at IGNOU, student assessment for purposes of certification may 
have at least three and in certain cases more than three components. In order to 
talk about the system with clarity a brief account of course structure and the 
delivery system in operation at IGNOU is not out of place here. 

The master medium used in IGNOU courses is the printed word - self- 
instructional materials in the form of booklets accompanied by assignments. 
Usually, less than 20 per cent of study time is to be devoted to audio, video and 
face-to-face tutorial/counselling sessions. Some courses may have additional 
components in the form of practical work, field studies case studies and/or 
projects. 

The first component of student assessment comprises intext questions made 
available in the self-instructional study materials sent to the students. *\s a rule 
answers or suggestions leading to answers to these intext questions are provided 
alongwith the study material. A student is expected to work on these intext 
questions on his/her own and having worked on a question look for reinforcement 
in the answers provided in the materials themselves. These are the questions, 
responses to which have not to be sent for evaluation to the university or any 
agency of the university. This component is called 'self-assessment\ The purpose of 
this type of assessment is twofold: 

- to keep the student on the right track and motivaied as he/she works through 
the study materials, and 

- to provide learning activities of various types. 



Thus, looked at differently self-assessment in this sense is a type of Fonnative 
Evaluation. 
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The second component of student assessment is operated through w,signments. 
Students are expected to work on assignments demanding written responses which 
are to be sent to evaluators working at the study centres of the university. 
Assignments are usually of two types - Computer Marked and Tutor Marked. (For 
calculating the overall scores, scores at both types are put together,) These 
assignments are commented upon and also graded with a view to helping the 
students improve their performance and also learn about the 
drawbacks/weaknesses in their presponses. These comments are expected to be 
elaborate and "teaching in nature". Thus, besides being tools of two-way 
communication as explained above, assignir.ents serve as tools for students' 
performance assessment. In other words, assignments are used for two purposes at 
one and the same time - they serve the purpose of Forniative Evaluation and also 
the purpose of Summative^ Evaluation as the grades scored in assignments 
constitute a component of the overall score a student makes in a course. This 
component is called 'continuous assessment'. 

The third component of student assessment is based on the term-end- 
examination which in most cases is a conventional three-hour written examination. 
This component is through and through "Summative" in purpose. 

A course credit at IGNOU is counted in terms of 30 hours of study time, and 
normally a 4-credit course may be accompanied by anything from 2 to 4 
assignments. In the computation of the overall score in a course, the weightage of 
'continuous assessment' may be from 25 % to 30 % of the total score and 
correspondingly, the weightage of ihe term-end-examination score may be from 
75 % to 70 % of the overall score. To get an overall pass a student is expected to 
get at least a pass grade in both the 'continuous assessment' and the 'term-end- 
examination'. In most cases the overall pass grade in a course is usually higher than 
the least pass grade allowed in either component separately. 

The University follows a letter grading system cf 5 point scale (A, B, C, D & 
E). The qualitative levels and grade points corresponding to various letter grades 
are shown in the following table: 
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Letter Qualitative Level Grade Point 



A Excellent 5 

B Very Good 4 

C Good 3 

D Satisfactory 2 

E Unsatisfactory 1 



Obtaining at least a D grade in both assignments and terminal examination for 
each course is essential. However, the integrai'^J average for succeessfully 
completing a course should be at least C. 

Besides the most common system which has been outlined above, various 
courses may have components that are assessed according to their specific schemes 
- assessment of practical work in labs, assessment of the projects which the 
students may have worked on, assessment of case studies which the students may 
have prepared and other types of group tests given during longer intensive contact 
programmes. 
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4. Programme Evaluation 

Programme evaluation comprises three components - evaluation of the very 
planning of a programme/course, evaluation of materials that result from the plan, 
and evaluation of the support sen'ices after the materials/courses have been 
launched. 



(a) Evaluation of the plan for a programme/course : 

This activity consists in evaluating a programme/course in terms of the need 
for it, its marketability, its utility, its economic viability, adequacy and appropriacy 
of its content and media components. 

As an illustration, we elobarate on one of the above factors - the economic 
viability of a programme/course. For this, various criteria are used to indicate as to 
how much is to be spent on preparing a course and what might be the returns. In 
particular attempts are made to see as to how much money neeus to be spent on 
the various operations pertaining to a particular course such as cost of expert- 
Q commitee meetings, orientation programmes for course writers, paper and 
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printing, audio and video materials, support services and the equipment needed for 
these services, and the cost of learning as far as the student is concerned. These 
cost-factors help in estimating whether a course is cheaper than the other etc. and 
thus establish their relative cost-effectiveness. Obviously, such evaluation will yield 
very useful inputs for planning and decision-making during the 1990s. 

From my point of view, we are still at the experimental level, but we are keen 
to develop this type of evaluation to yield guiding principles to be followed in the 
future when the resources for course production and implementation will be 
relatively more difflcult to find and they will need to be managed with great care to 
save the university from possible surprises and difficulties in the future. 

(b) Course materials: 

To evaluate course materials we need to use the following criteria: 

- Is the course content adequate? 

- Is the language used appropriate to the level concerned? 

- Is the material adequately self-instructional? 

- Is the mcf* a utilisation pedagogically rational? 

- Is the material socially relevant? 

- Is the material easily accessible? 

- Is the course material considered useful by academics outside the university, 
and are they using it in their systems? 

- Does the material conform to the institutional norms of format, size etc. as 
required by the university? 

- Does the material help the student to get a good pass in the examination? 

Programme/course evaluation is a two-tier operation. The first tier consists of 
those elements of evaluation which are a part of the general management process. 
For example, the rationale behind and the outline of a particular 
programme/course is looked into by an expert committee; modifications brought 
in at this stage are again discussed and reviewed with the course writers; in the 
process of course writing the materials go through the hands of a 
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programme/course editor, a language editor, and unit designers, and at the post- 
production level informal/unsystematic feed-back is obtained from students, 
counsellors or anybody else. All these stages aie the components of 
progranune/course evaluation as a part of the managment process • the 
establishment has not to put in any separate resources for this level of 
programme/course evaluation. 

However, the second tier of course evaluation may or may not fall within the 
general management process. The second tier of evaluation may have anyone or 
more of the following forms: 

- Piloting of programmes/courses : In this scheme the materials are tried out with 
the first batch of students and revisions brought in subsequently. This is a well- 
known approach and very often the management takes to it almost without 
giving any thought to its utility in relation to its cost. There are strong reasons 
why IGNOU should not depend on this approach for each and every course. 

- Given the present constraints on the resources (fmancial as well as human), 
it will not be possible for most courses to follow this approach and then offer 
an improved course to the second batch of students. 

- If the first version of each and every course is prepared hastily and is full of 
errors, the image of the university will be affected adversely in the long run. 

• It is not advisable, as far as educational ethics is concerned, to use the first 
batch of students as guinea pigs always and ever. 

- Connected with the above point is the question of the credibility of a course. 
Should different batches of students get different kinds of courses and yet be 
assessed by the same examination procedures! 

- Operationally, bringing in revisions immediately after the first launch affects 
distribution and support services adversely. 

- And lastly, the cost of course design and rate of course production also get 
adversely affected by this approach. 

It is not suggested that piloting a programme/course is an entirely fruitless task, 
but it appears that there are better ways of achieving similar results. 

- Special evaluation : Special evaluation, whenever needed and proposed, should 
come in as a project for which the resources are requested for or they are 
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available from a source other than the university. Obviously, such evaluation 
will need to have a purpose and, therefore, resources should be available for 
fulfilling that purpose. Thus, special evaluation of a programme/course needs to 
be considered on the basis of two factors: 

> the evaluation is for a special purpose, 

- there are resources available for this spedal evaluation. 

Such evaluation is obiously not a matter of routine. It has to be selective. Some 
of the cases that may motivate such evaluation are as follows: 

- In cases of unusual and inexplicable poor performance of students or that of 
a programme/course, including adverse reactions by students, academics and 
counsellors. 

- In cases where a new course design is introduced, a radically new target 
group is catered to or quite an innovative course is launched. 

- In cases when a funding authority or an external agency asks for such 
evaluation with regard to a particular programme/course. 

- In case of programmes/courses which involve huge investments (in terms of 
financial and human resources) and/or take large numbers of students. 

Routine evaluation : Routine evaluation is best done as a part of management 
process. The advantage of keeping this evaluation within the management 
process is that in so doing it will not demand high resource allocations. Besides, 
it will keep the schools in constant touch with the students and the materials, 
resulting in appropriate and timely feed-back to the schools, course-writers and 
academic-counsellors. It will eventually feed into the process of course 
maintenance which can be carried out through supplementary materials without 
wasting resources. Under routine evaluation 

- each course is evaluated within the year it is launched, 

- in addition to course materials, assignments and the term-end-examination 
question papers also are evaluated. 

If the above two raise issues that cannot be explained easily, special evaluation 
is conducted. 
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(c) Student services: 

To evaluate student support services we seek answers to the following 
questions: 

- Do these services cater to the information needs promptly, adequately and 
convincingly? 

- Do these services provide for advice at pre-course, on-course and post-course 
stages adequately and effectively? 

- Do these services provide for academic-counselling adequately and 
conveniently? This includes the effectiveness of tutors with .egard to their work 
on assignment-responses and face-to-face situations. 

- Are these services easily accessible? 

- Are the staff involved in these services attitudinally tuned to the kind of work 
assigned to them? 

- How do the students rate the support services? 

- Do the support services make a pedagogically rational use of various media in 
operation? 

- Do the support services help the learner to get a good pass in the examina'Jon? 

The criteria that have been listed above bring in a host of variables - human 
beings in the roles of . coordinators, academic-counsellors etc.; geographical 
situations such as towns, remote areas, rural areas etc.; and pedagogic factors such 
as classroom techniques, counselling, advising etc. Obviously, evaluation of support 
services is a difficult area. To make things simpler, this evaluation is considered an 
aggregate of 

- tutor evaluation, 

- evaluation of face-io-face sessions, 

- evaluation of continuous assessment, and 

- the evaluation of support system in general. 

Tutor evaluation : Tutors/Academic-counsellors are essentially engaged in 
four activities: 
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- they inform, advise and counsel students 

- they meet students in face-to-face situations for a number of sessions during an 
academic year 

- they assess assignment-responses 

- they help distance learners to learn how they (distance learners) should learn 
themselves. 

These four activities are the bases of evaluating the tutors. This evaluation 
consists in evaluating 

- the nature of communication between them and the students - through letters 
or in face-to-face situations, 

- the quality of their comments on assignment-responses, 

- the reliability and validity of the assessment of assignment-responses, 

- the turn round rate of assessed iiiif ignmeni-responses. 

Evaluation of face-to-face sessions : As far as face-to-face sessions are 
concerned we evaluate academic-counsellors* punctuality, regularity, nature of 
rapport with students, quality of the conduct of sessions, students' satisfaction and 
academic-counsellors* motivation/enthusiasm. 

Evaluation of continuous assessment : Evaluation of continuous assessment 
consists in evaluating the validity and reliability of continuous assessment. This in 
effect means evaluation of assignments for their validity, their reliability and for 
their correlation with the questions set in the end-of-the-term examination. 

Evaluation of support system : Lastly, the evaluation of the support system 
itself consists in evaluating the quality and quantity of support available to students 
in relation to various courses at various study centres. Such evaluation will have 
implications for recruitment of academic-counsellors, providing support 
equipment, local and socio-geographical constraints and the corresponding 
support. 

Student support services also constitute a part of the management process. As 
such no separate resources have to be allocated for such evaluation. Most of this 
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evaluation should ultimately take place at regional centres; currently, however, it is 
operated at the headquarters in New Delhi. 

C. Evaluation at IGNOU, The Agency for Coordination and Maintenance 
of atandards in DE 

As stated earlier IGNOU is a dual institution: (1) a University and (2) an 
Agency for Coordination and Maintenance of Standards in DE in India. 

The last three types of evaluation mentioned in section A (Introduction), 
belong to the second role of IGNOU. Though a sigificant role, IGNOU has yet to 
start playing it. Obviously, the three types of evaluation under this head have yet to 
be operationalized. However, it will not be -'it of place here to briefly mention all ^ 
that has been conceptualized so far. 



1. Impact Evaluation 

By impact evaluation we mean the evaluation that seeks answers to the 
following types of question: 

- Is the student satisfied with what he/she has achieved as a student of the 
university? 

- Can this student sell his/her services on competitive terms in the employment 




- Is this student rated favourably (if not better) against the students of 
comparable level from a conventional university? 

- Does this student succeed in contributing to his/her social and economic 
upliftment in particular, and that of the society in general? 

- Does this student find easy access to further education in the conventional 
system, if he/she decides to turn to that system? 

- Does this student attract social respect and recognition? 
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The purpose of such evaluation is to find ways and means for establishing DE 
firmly as a major system of mass and diverse education in India. 
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2. Evaluation for Accraditation 

One of the ways for maintaining standards in DE is to introduce the system of 
accreditation which will set up independent bodies to look into the DE 
courses/programmes launched by various DE institutions in the country. These 
courses will be evaluated in terms of their objectives, content, nature of study 
materials, delivery systems, student support systems, and assessment systems on the 
bases of criteria which have yet to be identified, but may not be different from 
those used by IGNOU for its own programmes. 

The courses/programmes which satisfy an approved n jnimum standard on this 
evaluation will be accredited for use throughout the country. The idea is twofold: 
(1) that a good course/progranunc produced by a DE institution should be 
identified and made available for use all over the country, and (2) that 
'duplication' should be avoided at all costs - a course/programme that has 
relevance for the whole country need not be produced at each and every DE 
institution, instead all such institutions may adopt the relevant course/programme 
prepared by one of them, provided it is of the required standard. Obviously, 
evaluation for accreditation has a broader national purpose - maintain standards of 
DE in the country at the lowest possible costs. 

3. Evaluation for Funding Purposes 

As a funding agency IGNOU is expected to make funds available to various 
DE institutions for projects of various types, course development, staff 
development, estate development and whatever other areas are identified for 
funding. Though such funding ha> already started on ad hoc basis, criteria for 
awards have yet to be identified. \Vork is on to prepare a workable scheme of 
evaluation with regard to each of the relevant areas. Once these schemes are ready 
for use, funding will be done only after each proposal satisfies the norms under the 
relevant scheme of evaluation. 
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Introduction: College Mission and Evolving Practice 

Ideas about assessment and appropriate strategies, principles, and practices 
for evaluating student learning have been a part of Empire State College since its 
founding in 1971. As the College's program was formed in the early 1970's, faculty 
and administrators debated and experimented with assessment ideas and practices 
that eventually became part of the culture of the college assessment of prior 
learning and assessment of contract learning within the context of individualized 
education. Since then, the College has refined its mission, elaborated the principles 
and practices of assessment, and developed more sophisticated and systematic 
efforts at assessment. This paper describes the assessment strategy, key concepts, 
methods employed, and findings from illustrative stjdies involving distance 
education presently in use at Empire State College. 

Any meaningful assessment strategy must start with an understanding of the 
institutional mission. This is particularly important for an institution like Empire 
State College, since it has a distinctive mission that combines a number of 
innovative elements. 

Empire State College's central mission is to provide and test effective learning 
alternatives for postsecondary sttddents. This mission requires: 

- creating alternative structures to increase access for those unable or 
unwilling to study on campus; 

• developing academic pro-ams responsive to individual purposes and 
emerging social needs; 
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. devising teaching and learning methods that serve diverse students with 
widely varied needs; and 

- ensuring programs of hi gh quality at reasonable cost. 

In developi ig the structure, processes, and curricular strategy to fulfill the 
basic mission, the College holds to three key educational principles: 

- effective learning derives from the purposes and needs that are 
important to the individual; 

- learning occurs in varied ways and places; and 

- styles of learning and of teaching may differ significantly from person to 
person and from one setting to another 

(Empire State College, Vie Master Plan 1988-1992, p. 1). 

Over the years, Empire State College has refined its mission and developed a 
distinctive educational approach which combines the following innovative elements: 

- individualized education, carried out through a contract mode of 
learning; 

- an open format for access, placing minimal constraints on the time, 
place, residence, and mode of learning; 

- a degree program developed by the student in consultation with faculty, 
joining the course of study to the student's educational goals; 

- a portfolio assessment process certifying prior college level learning; 

- a flexible curriculum incorporating eleven broad areas of multi- 
disciplinary study and modes of inquiry; 

- continuing development of learning resources using new pedagogies 
and technologies (most recently telecommunications); and 

- a highly dispersed and decentralized statewide college organization 
relying for its delivery on a unique mentor-student model (Empire State 
College, Self Study Report, 1979, p. 5 and Retrospect and Prospect, 1989, 
pp. 11-18). 
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PERC: A Framework for Research and Evaluation^) 

The Program Effectiveness and Related Costs (PERC) approach of Empire 
State College, under development since 1972 by the Office of Research and 
Evaluation, specifically addresses the evaluation issues raised by an individualized 
educational program for adults. Empire State's program provides for an 
individually designed degree plan and learning contracts. It also includes 
procedures for assessing and crediting learning from life and work experiences and 
makes substantial use of field experience learning. In a fundamental sense, an 
individualized educational program requires an individualized assessment strategy 
(Hodgkinson 1975). Until recently however, individualized assessment seemed 
prohibitively difficult and expensive for most colleges. 

The PERC strategy has four features: (1) it focuses on assessing educational 
outcomes first and then relates costs to those outcomes; (2) it relies upon a 
multiple perspectives strategy for assessing student learning; (3) it calls for 
conducting studies within a longitudinal design; and (4) emphasizes the practical 
utility of these results for academic decision makers (Lehmann 1981, p. 757). 

Regarding educational outcomes and costs, the basic evaluation question is: 

What kinds of students working with what kinds of faculty in what kinds of 
learning programs change in what ways at what costs? 

Embedded in this master question are the five core variables of PERC - 
outcomes, costs, students, faculty, and programs. Among these five variables, the 
primary relationship is the relationship between outcomes and costs (see Figure 1, 
next page). In contrast to much of the previous evaluation work that stressed cost- 
effectiveness or cost-benefit approaches, PERC places primary emphasis upon 
student learning and educational effectiveness and later introduces the costs 
associated with a given student's learning or more aggregate measures of the 
educational program. All too often a focus on costs first leads to a "lowest common 
denominator" style of decision making, which may shortchange programs that are 
genuinely effective. 
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1) This research evaluation model was supported by a major grant from the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) and was created under the leadership of Ernst G. Palola who was head 
® of ihe Office of Research and Evaluation at Empire State College from 1972 to 1980. 



Figure 1. THE FIVE VARIABLES OF PERC 




Source: Palola and others, 1977. i 1 
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The most funiJamental assessment activity is to determine what learners are 
learning (knowledge, skills, values, behaviors) and whether they are achieving their 
educational goals. The first variable of the PERC framework is outcomes. Each 
college must identify its own set of outcomes appropriate to the College mission, 
the kinds of students it attracts, and the kinds of educational programs it offers. 

At Empire State, we started by defining outcomes based on learner goals and 
objectives. Each student designs an individual degree program that provides the 
basis for assessing learning. Originally, the PERC framework classified student 
goals into eight outcomes categories. These categories were: substantive knowledge, 
communication skills, cognitive outcomes, developmental outcomes, personal 
outcomes, occupational outcomes, public service, and unanticipated outcomes 
(Palola 1977, p. 3). 

The most recent formulation recasts the College's goals and outcomes into five 
broad categories. The primary educational goals of Empire State College are to 
help students to: 

- Enhance abilities as self-directed learners, including setting and stating 
goals, developing ways to meet them, refining and modifying goals, 
accomplishihg goals and evaluating that accomplishment. 

- Develop independent study skills, including the abilities to assess one's 
learning style and strenghts; locate and use information from various 
sources; organize study activities; and evaluate study skills. 

- Enhance general academic skills, including skills in reading, 
understanding and interpreting materials of some complexity; writing 
coherently, correctly, and effectively; speaking and listening; thinking 
analytically, reasoning with quantitative, mathematical and scientific 
materials; and using information, inquiry and research skills. 

• Gain an understanding of facts, theories, and methods of inquiry and 
practice appropriate to a field of concentration and to the level of the 
degree; and develop research, analytical, evaluative, and practical skills 
appropriate to the field and degree. 

- Broader understanding of a variety of perspectives (e.g., international, 
gender-based, multicultural, esthetic, historical, literary, scientific, 
ethnic) that can yield insights about human behavior, society and the 
natural world and foster the ability to work well with diverse groups. 
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(Empire State College, Office of Academic Affairs, Plan for Outcomes 
Assessment, June 1990, p. 3). 

The inverted Olympic design constituting the PERC framework stresses the 
outcomes-cost relationship as primary, although all five variables are highly 
interrelated as shown in Figure 1. In this overview essay, it is not possible to 
describe in detail the definitions of each PERC variable and how they have been 
applied over the past 20 years. Those definitions and applications are found in the 
more than 200 reports and studies conducted since 1972 using the PERC 
framework. For the interested reader, a list of those studies and reports is found in 
the Office of Research and Evaluation's Reports and Publications (ESC 1989). 

The PERC model addresses the broad range of educational outcomes by 
means of a multiple perspectives assessment strategy featuring five components: 
(1) multiple observers of student learning; (2) multiple methods of assessing 
sijident learning; (3) multiple decision makers using data relevant to policy 
questions they face; (4) multiple time periods for measuring change in student 
learning; and (5) multiple standards of assessment (Palola et al. 1977; Lehmann 
1981, 1989). This strategy recognizes that student learning is a complex, dynamic, 
multifaceted, and ongoing process that no single observer, method or instrument 
can fully capture. Therefore, several observers are required to make assessments 
of student lenrning, including the student, using various methods of evaluation. For 
example, the student is at the center of the assessment process, as shown in 
Figure 2, next page, because the student is the central participant in the 
educational process and as such is in especially advantageous position to evaluate 
certain aspects of his/her own learning in terms of hi; /her own objectives for 
learning. Thus, adults may evaluate their own learning on such outcomes as 
substantive knowledge in a discipline, acquired occupational skills, or enhanced 
interpersonal competence. Faculty can then evaluate students on the same 
outcomes and provide another perspective on what they have or have not learned. 
We expect to find general agreement on most outcome assessments but there are 
often unanticipated outcomes that emerge via different observers of the teaching- 
learning process. 
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Figure 2. PERC'S MULTIPLE PERSPECTIVES STRATEGY 
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Other observers of learning outcomes, shown in Figure 2, are the researchers, 
program administrators and outside evaluators such as accreditors, external 
examiners, and state education departments (see Association of American 
Colleges, Project on External Examiners, 1987). The research staff using PERC may 
conduct its own evaluation of student Icaniing using, for example, standardized 
tests of special exams to measure student mastciy of subject matter knowledge. 
More importantly, the research office has the responsibility to bring together data 
provided by several observers, analyze the data, and prepare reports that can be 
used by different decision makers. 

PERCs longitudinal design calls for a variety of quantitative and qualitative 
approaches to measuring student learning and change (see Figure 3, next page). 
A variety of surveys and case study techniques, for example, may be used in 
concert throughout the evaluation process. This strategy provides the necessary 
multiple measures at each stage to create chains of evidence showing where a 
college or program is having effects and where it is not (Campbell and Fiske 1959; 
Sieber 1974; Hartnett 1974; Alverno College - Mentkowski & Doherty 1984; 
Careering through College; Astin 1985, 1988; Banta 1985; Lehmann & Holtan 
1988; Even 1985). 

PERC provides for both/omifl//Ve and summative evaluation, employs a variety 
of quantitative and qualitative evaluation methods, and focuses analyses upon 
adults' learning, the teaching-learning process, curricula, faculty, special programs 
as well as the institution as a whole. A wide variety of outcomes measures are used 
to assess learner goals and the cost-effectiveness of the program itself. Let us now 
illustrate the significance of the PERC approach by drawing upon several studies 
of Center for Distance Learning (CDL). 

Implications of Evaluation Data: The CDL Experience 

How can the seemingly complex, comprehensive, and abstract research 
approach just outlined help a faculty member, adult student, program 
administrator, or external evaluator no* only understand the learning process but 
assess the outcomes of its academic program? Let us first discuss the Center for 
Distance Learning (CDL); its students, and selected findings of general interest lo 
the distance learning reader. 



Figure 3. PERC LONGITUDINAL DESIGN 
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The Center for Distance Learning is modeled on the Open University in Great 
Britain. Begun a decade after the Open University was founded, CDL serves 
students through academic programs and courses specifically designed for learning 
at a distance. Students are guided and supported by faculty and course tutors who 
work with them by phone, mail and personal computer. 

As one of the special purpose centers of Empire State College, students in 
CDL can p>ursue entire degrees in this mode. Students served include adults whose 
personal and professional circumstances do not permit pursuit of a conventional 
program as well as those who prefer the programmatic and pedagogical flexibility 
of distance learning. CDL works with both the individuals and groups, adapting its 
content and operation appropriately. The Center uses and adapts various 
technology and delivery modes to distance learning, such as video, audio, and 
computer. 

CDL offers more than 120 different courses each year and currently enrolls 
over 1500 students each term. In faa, CDL yearly enrollments have grown from 
300 in 1979 to over 4500 in 1990. CDL's courses consist of carefully structured 
learning materials designed especially for adult independent study. Many of these 
courses are designed to enable adult students to incorporate their own learning 
from experience into their assignments. The course materials may include 
textbooks, workbooks, course guides, television programs, audio cassettes, 
computer conferencing, and similar resources. Students work through these course 
materials under the guidance of the faculty tutor who maintains regular contact 
with the student by phone, through the mail, or by computer. 

CDL offers three areas of concentration in contrast to the eleven offered by 
ESC in its regional centers: Business, Human Services, and Interdisciplinary 
Studies. Within the Business area, a baccalaureate in Fire Service Administration 
is available to residents of eight New England States. CDL is designed, then, for 
students who are self-motivated and capable of studying independently. They 
prefer a program that requires no travel or classes. Students enrolling in courses at 
the Center for Distance Learning may be in one of three enrollment categories: 

- non-matriculated student, pursuing the individual course (or courses) 
with no declared intention of earning a degree; 

- matriculated with the CDL for an associate or baccalaureate degree, 
completing all or most of their studies through CDL courses; 
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- matriculated with an ESC regional center where they receive their 
primary academic advising and design learning contracts with a faculty 
member. CDL courses are often included as components of learning 
contracts. 

Educational Planning and PROLOGUE 

The purposes and needs of matriculating students are not immediately evident 
when they first enroll. Educational planning is undertaken by the student working 
with a faculty member using a specially designed course. Educational planning 
consists of a series of readings, exercises, and assignments to guide students 
through the appropriate analytical and reflective processes at a distance. 

An important feature of the educational planning process now under 
development at CDL is an orientation and diagnostic activity called PROLOGUE. 
Through PROLOGUE, CDL faculty are employing an entry level diagnostic 
assessment of adults' learning skills and deficiencies which will enable them, both 
at the outset of study and over the entire degree process, to strengthen already 
acquired competencies and address skill weaknesses. In the words of the 
Educational Planning course guiue, PROLOGUE activities "help set the stage and 
create the context" for all students' education by diagnosing, describing, and 
evaluating their "unique profiles of developed and undeveloped abilities." The 
focus here is on assessment as a natural teaching/learning process. 

The ultimate intent is to design courses with a range of inbuilt learning options 
which can then be specified by faculty and tutors in response to the needs of 
different students as identified through PROLOGUE. Such a design maintains the 
efficiency of the structured course package and much of the effectiveness of an 
individually tailored study (Granger 1990; see also Benson & Dehner 1991 and 
Dehner 1987). It also provides for each student's academic program both an 
immediate and longitudinal assessment, provided by the evaluative judgements of 
each course tutor and the student's overall mentor. 

Course Tutors 

While courses are designed to be self-contained for independent study, a tutor 
is assigned to each course. The Center's experience has been that the course tutor 
is essential to most students' success in the course. A course tutor will work with up 
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to 35 students in a course and is responsible for maintaining an "acadc-mic 
dialogue" about the course material with each one through the mails and over the 
telephone. The tutor initiates the dialogue by contacting the student at the start of 
the course and then sets out a schedule of contacts for the term. Usually these 
contacts focus on aspects of the assignments, problems the student may have with 
them, or concerns the tutor may have about the student's work. The tutor's task is 
to support and assist the student's own learning process, and the Center devotes 
much attention to the quality of this support. Tutors provide students with written 
responses to each assignment, and the final course evaluation is expressed in a 
narrative rather than a letter or number grade. Every evaluative opponunity is 
used to guide and encourage effective learning; thus the final evaluation is 
formative as well as summative, also providing valuable information to the 
student's advisor in counselling about further study. The Center attributes its 
average completion rate of 70-75 % to the successfuU integration of the course 
materials, the carefully structured term period, and the supportive guidance and 
pacing of the course tutor. 

Faculty Involvement 

American faculty who have been active in distance learning projects - either as 
members of a course team or as course tutors - consistently find the experience 
engaging and valuable. Course teams work on the principle of interdependence, 
bringing together content experts, frequently from several institutions, with 
instructional designers and media specialists to sort through the best modes and 
manner of content presentation. Wrangles focus on both academic and pedagogic 
issues, so that the course team becomes a "teaching conununity" intent on fully 
engaging a range of learners. Content experts not only must mesh with other 
content experts, but they are exposed to quite different perspectives on content 
and presentation from the other team members. 

The course tutor is in many ways the most critical member ot this teaching 
community (though often not known to the original course team), linking the 
prepared materials to individual real students. The tutor differs from the classroom 
instructor in that he or she is not a primary source of information, but rather the 
expert guide to the course terrain, exploring it with the student. Consequently, the 
tutor can make new or additional connections to the content for the student and 
can re-route the student's path through the course for particular purposes. 
Likewise, the student can illuminate the material from his or her own perspective. 
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As one distance tutor put it, "I know I have been succesaiul when my students 
become my teachers." 

Because the course content is presented primarily in the materials, the tutor 
can make these critical conjunctions fairly efficiently, often over the phone or 
through the mail, electronic or otherwise. Distance learning course teams now are 
developing courses with maximum flexibility built in so that the course tutor can 
individualize the material more readily (Granger 1990, p. 50). 

Contrasting Dtmographics: Empire Statt and Diatant Laarning Students 

Increasingly, educators agree that there are many roads to learning and that 
the diversity among learning styles and backgrounds of learners themselves should 
be reflected in the learning modes available. There is a growing interest in 
individualizing instruction and shaping both content and pedagogy to the needs of 
individual students. 

Student Dive rsity at Empire Staic College 

Demographically, adult learners fit the profile for diversity. Two-thirds of the 
7100 enrolled students are between 30 and 50 years old, with an average age of .37 
and an age range from 18 to 80. Over 64 % are women; two>thirds are married. 
Almost one-fifth (18 %) identify themselves as minorities. Economically, students 
are upwardly mobile and employed in semi-professional, supervisory, technical and 
clerical positions, earning an average salary of S 17,500. One-third of the adults, 
however, have incomes below $ 10,000, and one-third must have financial 
assistance to complete a degree. Although ESC students come from all 62 counties 
in New York State, from 25 other states, and from at least 10 foreign countries, 
ninety-nine percent of the regional center students come fror New York State. 
Eighty-five percent are employed (70 % work full-time) and study part-time 
(84 %). In terms of prior education, 20 % have only a high school diploma. 40 % 
have some college experience, 31 % already have earned an associate's degree, 
and another 9 % hold a college or graduate level degree. Adult learners aspire to 
further education, as our surveys show almost 60 % desire to pursue a masters or a 
professional /graduate degree. (Office of Research and Evaluation, The Adult 
Learner in Nontraditional Education, 1986, and Focus Report on Outcomes, 1989) 
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The primary goals of adult learners at Empire State include (in order of 
priority): increasing knowledge of an academic field, attaining specific skills useful 
on a job, enriching their own learning and personal fulfillment, and improving their 
professiona' status. Business, Management, and Economics is the most popular 
area of study, followed by Community and Human Services, Science, Math and 
Technology and the Arts. Students see the opportunity to work and study at the 
same time and to earn credit for prior college level learning as especially appealing 
features. ESC aduh learners view themselves as strong on independence, 
persistence, drive to achieve, leadership ability, and academic ability • traits 
characteristic of adult students (Office of Research and Evaluation, 1986, pp. 8-9). 
On the basis of demographic diversity. Empire State College is different from 
many external degree or adult education program, because it attracts and seeks to 
serve a real cross-section of the population. With more than 17,0(X) graduates in 19 
years. Empire State exemplifies an effective means for meeting the educational 
needs of adult learners in New York State. 



CDL Students 

The profile of CDL distance learners is similar to the general ESC profile but 
differs in these important ways: 60 % are men; only 1 1 % are minority; 60 % come 
from New York State and the remainder come from 22 other states and from 
foreign countries; almost one-third have income;^ over $ 50,000 and the median 
income is $ 35,000; 70 % are married; and 52 % seek to obtain a master's or higher 
degree (CDL Survey, January 1990). 

The primary goals of distance learners (in order of priority) include: attair. 
specific skills useful on a job; improve their professional status; enrich their own 
learning; improve their leadership skills; and improve their chances of earning 
more money. Three quarters of th distance learners were studying Business 
(including 23 % in Fire Service Ao.iiinistration), followed by Community arid 
Human Services and Interdisciplinary Studies. Distance learners see the flexible 
scheduling of academic work (75 %) and the opportunity to work and study off 
campus at the same time (67 %) as especially appealing features of CDL. CDL 
adults also cite independence allowed by distance study (65 %) as a very important 
reason for enrolling. Distance learners view themselves as strong on independence, 
drive to achieve, persistence, ability to handle stress, and resourcefulness. CDL 
students rated themselves above average on these academic skills: 
studying/learning "on your own;" learning from books; and learning with only 
occasional contact with faculty or tutor (drawn from 24 item skills list). Distance 
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learners thus see themselves as well prepared for distance study and represent, 
demographically and attitudinally, a somewhat distinct subpopulaiion of ESC 
students (CDL Student Survey, January 1990). 

Distance Learrsrs 'itwt of Communieatlont Tachnologies 

In Spring 1C88, Roberts surveyed all the enrolled students in CDL to ascertain 
the levels of student interest in and access to various communications technologies. 
Roberts found that "nearly" all students have access to audio and video cassette 
equipment and are interested in taking courses using these technologies. 
Approximately 60 % have access to computers (17 % have access to computer with 
modem). r 50 % of the respondents would take courses using software and 
over one-third courses requiring computer applications. Few respondents have 
access to video disc players or personal satellite downlinks. However, over a third 
would attend satellite telecourses at an institutional site (Roberts 1989. p. iii). 

Some of the more intriguing group differences from this survey include: males 
are more likely to own a computer than females; two adult households are twice as 
likely to own a computer as one adult households, whether there are children in 
the household or not; males are more likely to want to use computers, software, 
and interactive programs in courses than females; and the age group 24-33 is most 
interested in viewing televised programs, whereas those over age 53 are least 
interested. One of the most surprising fmdings was that distance learners, 
compared with regular ESC students, were significantly less interested in renting 
course videotapes. Two other significant variations were: females expressed 
greater interest in direct off-air viewing of courses than males and respondents 
residing in New York State were more willing to take a broadcast telecourse than 
out-of-staters (Roberts 1989, pp. 14-20). 

In contrast to some previous research (Heermann 1988 and Bissell 1986), over 
50 % of the adult learners said they would take a course that required using 
software. Roberts found that "interest in using specific computer applications 
exceeded ownership of computers in every case and by as much as 44 % for access 
to library catalogs. This finding m'»y be interpreted as indicating that a significant 
factor in student interest is utility. In other words, students are willing to become 
familiar with computers and to acquire access to them, if their application is 
perceived as useful to their studies (Roberts 1989, p. 26). 
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As a result of this survey based on 366 respondents. Roberts recommended to 
the CDL administration that the center increase its video and audio mediated 
course offerings immediately. Funher. it was recommended that computer 
mediated coutses continue to be developed, but on a more gradual and staged 
basis to build interest. For an example of computer conferencing in CDL courses, 
see Roberts (1988). Finally. Roberts recommended that CDL should market its 
mcreased use of technologies to attract a new studem clientele, the technologically 
oriented (Roberts 1989. p. iii). 

Assessment and College Decision Maidng 

nie relationship among adult learning (or distance learning in this case) 
assessment, and college decision-making can be shown in the diagram on the 
following page (Figure 4). As a pioneering college designing learner-centered 
programs for meeting adults' educational, career, and perso nal goals. Empire State 
College has mtroduced an importam model into the world of higher education. 

Staning with the adult learners circle, the ideas of experiential education 
developed, for example, by David Kolb (1981. 1984). can be used as an illustrauve 
ens for better understanding the basic process of leamer-centered education 
Most adults come to ESC with concrete practical goals in mind (Concrete 
Expenence), then pursue the design of a degree and complete a portfolio 
asMssmem process which makes them reflect on their prior learnings and 
conceptualize their present situations (stages of Reflective Qbseivation and 
Abstract Conceptualization). Finally, they earn a degree through a series of 
learmng comracts (Active Experimemation). TTie Kolb experiential learning 
model seems to be a particularly useful model for ESC because it is based on 
similar assumptions of experiemial education found at the College Further it 
.seems to reflect the process that adult learners go through at the College as they 
design their degrees and carry out their contract studies. 

At the institutional level, the College has been engaged since 1980 in a 
strategic planning process which includes a program design and impiementation 
phase, a program evaluation phase, and a budget allocation phase. This decision 
making model provides a useful way to incorporate assessment activities into the 
process whereby the College makes decisions about program improvement and 
allocates funds to support existing programs and new ventures (Uhmann 1981). 
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Figure 4. DIAGRAM OF ESC MODEL 
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Source: Lehmann, 1989. 
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Connecting the adult learner circle with the decision making circle is the 
assessment/research circle. Although adult learners are treated individually by the 
College, the aggregate profile of individual cases can be analyzed with the PERC 
model. Program evaluation requires assessment strategies that link regional and 
special purpose centers, degree programs, areas of study, and concentrations with 
individual student learning. The assessment or research circle thus becomes a most 
important bridge between the adult learner and the entire college as student 
learning and program impacts are considered. Over time, these three separate 
circles begin to merge and evolve into a powerful model for assessing outcomes, 
measuring student learning, and facilitating more effective decision making (see 
Figure S, next page). The model assumes a continuous strategic planning process, a 
longitudinal data base, and case studies of individual learners that demonstrate 
eductional outcomes in support of the quantitative assessments provided in the 
program evaluation cycle. 



Conclusion 

Empire State's assessment efforts have been developed out of the College's 
mission and over the years have become an integral part of the way '^e College 
serves adult learners and makes academic decisions. The evaluaiion model 
(PERC) described in the first part of this article is a comprehensive, complex, 
cost/effective and coUegial effort to assess and compare results on adult learning 
in an alternative setting. There is a major focus on formative evaluation which is 
strongly embedded in CDL's PROLOGUE activities: Results from evaluation 
studies of CDL's students, graduates, leavers, curriculum, faculty, and delivery 
system have been used by both administrators and faculty to improve the program 
and enhance its effectiveness. A sound assessment strategy such as PERC can be a 
most important foundation for demonstrating the effects of distance education to a 
variety of audiences often skeptical of such alternatives. 
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Figure 5. ESC MODEL OVER TIME 




Source: Lehmann, 1989. 
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Evaluation of Danish Distanca Education at University Level 

Annette LonfOSBn, 
Aait}org Unhwsity, Denmark 

Abstract 

Evaluation of distance aducation in Donmark centres around specific cases as 
there is no permanent central evaiuatbiQ authority. 

As what and how is evaluated depends to a Ngh degree on the context 
evaluated, I shall t>y way of introduction explain the Danish distance education 
concept which differs from the internationally dominati n g British Open University 
concept Subsequently a more detaled account of the three largest evaluation 
cases in Danish distance education Is given. Summing up, the general 
characteristics of these evaluation activities are gathered in a total picture of a 
general ph8osophy of evaluation within Danish distance education. 

Evaluation is the evaluation of something carried out in a speciHc way for a 
specific purpose. Contents, form and purpose are therefore very important 
parameters in any discussion of evaluation activities (Thorpe 1988). 

Before we are able to analyse and discuss these levels of given evaluation 
activities there is, however, an even higher level to be clarified. A fruitful 
engagement in evaluation activities at any level • whether you cany out the 
activities yourself, analyse other people's evaluation activities from the outside, or 
read other people's analyses of still other people's evaluations • presupposes that 
everybody, be they evaluators, analysts or readers, possess profound knowledge of 
the conceptual ideas and the characteristics of the context within which evaluation 
is carried out. 

If for instance we talk about the evaluation of specific elements of teaching, it 
is necessary to define what we mean by teaching. Is teaching synonymous with the 
transfer of knowledge from teacher to students, or do we understand teaching as a 
common production of knowledge (Fox 1983)? Such defining clarification sets the 
frames of what is relevant to evaluate (i.e. the design of the evaluation), and how 
the results of the evaluation should be interpreted. 

Teaching according to the transfer model does not make it nearly as relevant 
to evaluate the processes among the students themselves as does teaching based on 
the theory that it is common production of knowledge between teacher and student 
and among the students themselves. 
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Furthermore, in the former case many contacts among the students tiuring ihc 
period of teaching will be interpreted as a high degree of noise - in the Liiicr. 
however, as a form of a measure of success as to whether the common knowledge- 
creating processes have started. 

To sum up one could say that the evaluator or the reader of evaluations must 
know the whole set up being evaluated very well in order to formulate appropriate 
questions or focus on appropriate issues within an evaluation. 

When Thorpe ( 1988) started dealing with the evaluation of open learning and 
distance education without explaining in detail the concepts behind open learning 
and distance education, she could do so due to the existence of a common 
knowledge of the Open University's open learning and distance education model 
which - as indicated on the back of her book - is based on course 'production' and 
course 'delivery' with course materia! and learners as the motors of the course, 
between which tutors and counsellors intermediate. 

If your evaluation frame is unknown or differs from the prevalent 
understanding of specific concepts, you must, however, be explicit to ensure the 
establishment of a common frame of understanding of the subsequent evaluation 
activities. This is the case with Danish distance education. In Denmark there are 
not the same principles and ideas behind open learning/distance education as 
there are traditionally in other countries. 

Consequently, it is necessary to clarify these fundamental principles and ideas 
on which Danish distance education is based. For instance it is vital, for an 
understanding of Danish distance education, to know that Jutland Open University 
(JOU) is not an independent institution in a traditional sense with its own policy, 
its own teachers and students etc.. but a cooperation enterprise concerning 
decentralized distance education activities at several universities, w hich means that 
the concrete distance courses have to stick to the rules and the concepts of a 
mother university'. 

It is also vital to know that Danish distance education is not divided into a 
dichotomy of course production and course delivery, which again means that the 
common concepts of course production teams and tutors do not rcHect a Danish 
context. 

Therefore, the following contains a discussiori of a few of the most central 
characteristics of Danish distance education at university level before concrete 
evaluation activities related to this context are analysed. 
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Distance Education in Denmark within the Open University 

In order to get a fair impression of what the open university is like in Denmark 
I suggest we look at three issues: educational policy, pedagogy, and organization of 
the Danish open university activities. 

Educationai poiicy rtlatad to the open unh^arsity in Danmaric 

Like the Open University in Britain, the Danish open university activities were 
started in order to broaden the access to higher education. Therefore, no formal 
qualifications were obligatory to enter the open university. And - a very important 
factor in Denmark • education was free, as Danish higher education traditionally 
is. 

However, right from the start of the Danish open university it was stressed that 
it was not sufficient to aim at this formal access to higher education, although this 
was, of course, an important element in the democratization of education. The 
preparation of the conditions of study for the ftiture students was equally 
important if open education was to be a real offer to adults. 

This problem has been realized by other open universities too, but it is 
characteristic that the answer to the problem is different in the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition and in Denmark. While the British Open University tried to create 
appropriate study conditions for adults through an orientation towards the 
individual and by making the studies as flexible as possible for the individual 
student in relation to his domicile, job, family and other obligations - i.e. created 
individually flexible frames, the founders of the Danish open university rather 
regarded it a pedagogic problem to make the formal access to university real to 
udults: 

"If we want to open up the spectrum of education towards other groups of 
receivers than the trariitional groups, it is necessary to define the education in 
relation to the conditions of learning for students who are less mobile 
geographically and as regards time - but who are more open in their motivation 
for learning and cognition than traditional students. 

Consequently, the open university must be an organization which through 
distance and part-time studies, pedagogical new thinking, use of new 
information technologies, and a strong suppoit from the individual institutions, 
opens up for an active acquisition of knowledge by new types of students. ( ) 
The open university education will make untradittonal demands to the institutions 
as regards the planning of the educatkNi. The development of new, open forms 
of study shoukj take place simultaneously with the formal opening of the 
instHuttons. The iiecessary flexIMity in the adult educatton offered by the 
instltutk>ns can only be established through such development work." 
(Aben Universitetsunden/isning i Danmark 1985, p. 15 and 27) 
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Since the establishment of the open university activities in Denmark there 
have, therefore, been experiments aiming at creating a pedagogy around distance 
education for adults. The creation of such special pedagogy has been based on the 
overall Danish tradition for research in aduh pedagogy. 

Op«n university pedagogy in Otnnnark 

A characteristic feature of the open university pedagogy in Denmark is the fact 
that it focusses on communication as the central element in education, both 
communication between teacher and students and among the students themselves. 
This view of the central issue in distance education was new at the time when the 
Danish open university was established. Today there are tendencies showing that it 
is finding favour. This at least is the opinion of Garrison ( 1989), who says: 

The focus of distance education is shifting from stmctural issues to process 
issues, l-iow we tadltate mediated communk^tion will guide the development of 
distance educatkxi in the future.' 
(Garrison 1969, preface) 

The Danish open university pedagogy represents, therefore, a paradigm quite 
different from the traditional paradigm within an open university. 

'Historically, distance educatkxi has placed great emphasis on indivkiual and 
independent study. The educational process consisted largely of students 
'interacting' with print materials. Mediatk}n and recognition of learning was 
minimal. ( ) 

In distance education greater efforts generally are put into preparing or 
paciaging contents (i.e. structure) and much less effort is given to the crucial 
element of the educatk)nal transactkm (i.e. the interactive dialogue with the 
purpose of negotiating objectives and pursuing meanings).* 
(Garrison 1969. pp. 9 and 19) 

The Danish concept might be expressed as a communicative distance education 
concept with focus on learning (creation of knowledge) through interaction and 
communication. 

In contrast to this stands the traditional knowledge distributing distance leaching 
concept - represented by, for instance, the large European open universities - 
"focussing on teaching viewed as distribution of knowledge to individual students 
seen as empty vessels" (Lorentsen/Rasmussen 1989, p. 9). 

The Danish open university education is, to use a phrase from Garrison 
(1989), "a socially recognised activity that is realised through interaction - not 
independence" where "communication is the interface between teaching and 
learning" (p. 122). 
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Organization of tha cpan univaraity in Danmark 

As regards organization there are, too« several points where the Danish system 
differs from the models of other countries. 

First of all, in Denmark the open university is de-centralfy organized, which 
means that it is organized in the way that all existing ordinary universities are, 
offering both traditional education and, to a much more limited extent, distance 
education (dual mode institutions). Jutland Open University, which is the oldest 
and largest open university in Denmark, is therefore lo independent institution, 
but exclusively a joint venture between the faculties of tiie humanities of primarily 
two existing universities. 

All courses under JOU are offered by one of the universities involved in 
accordance with the rules of study structure and contents which apply at the 
institution in question. 

As regards the development of the individual courses the idea of 
decentralization is carried through as well. So far there have been no central 
course development teams at the open university in Deiunark. The individual 
teachers offering a course have defined, prepared, and administered the 
instruction material regarded as being most relevant for the course in question. 
The teachers are autonomous as they are at the traditional university in Denmark • 
both as regards choice of material and choice of teaching method. 

'One might say that the Danish system of distance education at university level 
tries to maintain the educattonal structures of the mother-university'. Thus, not 
only are the contents of the courses the same as for the on-campus courses, but 
so. too, are the teachers' functions (although there are some additional functions 
when dealing with distance educatkm). It is the teachers who produce or collect 
the course material, it is the teachers who do tlie tutoring and counselling, and it 
is the teachers who con'ect papers and arrange examinations. Unlil(e the British 
Open University there is therefore not a divisk>n of labour between a course 
team and the tutors. It is then a form of distance education that has more in 
common with on-campus educatkxi than with the industrialised form of distance 
edu^:atk)n described by Peters (1973)." 
(Christensen 1990) 

This, however, is changing a little in Denmark now - not towards large course 
development teams isolated from the concrete education, but still with a tendency 
for new projects within open education to let a certain amount of educational 
material pre -produced jointly by the whole team of future teachers. 
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Within the open university in Denmark teaching is always organized around 
classes of students, in practice groups of about 3040 students who will be together 
all the way through their studies. 

This means that there is a frame around the activities of the students offering 
the possibility of subject-related as well as social contacts with like-minded 
students. Hereby Danish open university aaivities differ clearly from the 
dominating international orientation towards the individual in distance education. 

Having stuaied the characteristics of the Danish open university the frames for 
a relevant evaluation of the acii\nties in question have been set, for it is obvious 
that the distance education concept chosen will decide on which issues the 
evaluation should focus in order to catch what is crucial within a given concept. 

Below we will look at the three largest evaluation cases within distance education 
in Denmark. After dealing with the individual cases, some general characteristics 
of evaluation activities within Danish distance education at university level will be 
discussed and the status and future perspectives of such an evaluation will be 
touched upon. 

Case 1 An evaluation of the first 5 years of Jutland Open University's 
existence 1982*1987 (Hald 1987). 

After five years of existence Jutland Open University made a general 
evaluation of its activities so far. The evaluation was carried '^ut by a team of two 
persons who were working temporarily at JOU. 

The description here is founded on the final evaluation report (Hald 1987). 

Purpose and areas of the evaluation 

In Hald (1987, p. 9) it says that the purpose of the evaluation is to give a 
general picture of Jutland Open University's activities from 1982-1987. All the way 
through the evaluation this general picture is constantly confronted with the 
original educational political purpose for founding Jutland Open University. 
Therefore, the purpose jf the evaluation may be summed up as follows: 

The aims ( ) are to give a description of ( ) JOU and to investigate to what degree 
JOU has been able to fulfil Ks purpose, e.g. to comribute to a more equal access 
to ( ) and to remove the traditional barriers to higher education. 
(Hald 1987. p. SarxJ p. 31) 
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It is not the idea of the evaluation to evaluate individual courses, but rather lo 
evaluate whether the pedagogical concept of the institution JOU and the 
pedagogical practices at JOU encourage a broader recruitment to higher 
education in Denmark, which JOU made into its goal from the very beginning. 

Data 

The evaluation is founded on four types of data: 

- statistical administrative data available at JOU (How many courses and what 
courses have been run? Which students have taken part in which courses? etc.) 

- data taken from the students' applications for starting their courses 

- survey among all students and teachers between 1982 and 1986 - including drop 
outs 

- interviews with students. 

As can be seen these data represent a mixture of quantitative and qualitative data. 

Outcome variables 

The output of this evaluation is divided into the following variables: 

- subjects offered (number and type) and number of applicants 

- profile of the students attending the courses during the first five years at JOU 
through description of: 

- domicile 

- -gc 

- former education 

- occupation 

- profile of the study processes through description of: 

- general aspects linked to the planning and the realization of the courses, such 
as for instance: the teachers' opinion of the students' qualifications compared 
with the qualifications of the full-time students; the distance students' aim 
and motivation for studying; description of to what extent the distance 
audents are involved in the planning of the teaching; the students' 
evaluation of the teaching; the importance of social aspects to learning; 

- aspects linked to the residential weekend seminars which form a very 
important part of Danish distance education courses, such as tor instance: 
practical problems connected with these seminars; how teachers collaborate 
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in connection with the seminars; how the students are organized during and 
after their first seminar (whether local study groups are established by the 
teacher, for instance); teaching methods at the seminars; 

- aspects linked to the home study periods, such as for instance: what material 
is used by the teacher; evaluation of the teacher/student relationship; ways 
of studying during these periods (individual work, group work); teachers 
contact to students during these periods. 

- description of studv results : 

- completion rate, 

- drop out rate. 

Findings of the avaiuation 

The final conclusion of the evaluation is that JOU has contributed to 
spreading higher education in Denmark. JOU has been able to reach people in 
jobs with a higher degree of spreading as regards geography, age, and sex than the 
traditional types of education. However, many of the distance students are already 
educated people. 

Even more important than these results related to the original educational 
political issues of the evaluation is the fact that the evaluation very clearly reveals 
the pedagogical strengths and weaknesses of the JOU model. 

A strength is no doubt the residential weekend seminars which are praised to 
the skies by both teachers and students, because here an incredible intensity and 
dynamics are achieved which further both the study processes of the distance 
students, the social contact between students and teacher and among the students 
themselves, and the teachers' understanding of the needs, etc. of the students. 

The weaknesses of JOU's pedagogical practice, however, appear clearly, too. 
They are to a high degree concentrated on the home study periods between the 
very popular and fruitful residential seminars. Two main problem areas are located 
as to the home study periods, i.e. students lack contact to other students and to 
their teachers during these periods, and students want more teacher activity 
(support, teaching, materials etc.) during these periods. 

Summing up it may be :;igued that this evaluation as its starting point asked 
some very general educational-political questions which were answered broadly, 
but its most important result, however, turned out to be different, as it rendered 
visible some problems of the institution's pedagogical practice concentrated 
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around the lack of contact and the lack of teacher visibility during the home study 
periods- 

The two following cases may be looked upon as different answers to Raid's 
demonstration of a need for better home study periods within Jutland Open 
University. 

Case 2 is an attempt by the University of Copenhagen to qualify the home 
study periods through use of television and broadcast - both as traditional one way 
television and broadcast programs and as telephone programs containing the 
possibility of posing questions, raising issues, getting discussions started etc. 

Case 3 is even more directly related to Hald's findings within Jutland Open 
University, since case 3 contains Jutland Open Universiiy*s answer to its own 
evaluation. To Jutland Open University the answer to Hald's description of 
problems in the home study periods is the establi.>hment of a communication 
medium in order to meet the stated need for contact and communication. 

Case 2 Evaluation of a media-supported course in music history 

At the end of 1987 and during the first half of 1988 the University of 
Copenhagen in cooperation with Danmarks Radio (the Danish broadcasting 
corporation) carried out an open university course in music history. The 
experiment was evaluated by an employee from each of the two institutions 
(Scderberg& Anker Olsen 1989). 

In its pedagogic planning the music history course reminds us in some points of 
the courses of Jutland Open University (seminars; telephone contact with 
teachers), but in other points it differs, as it pulls threads back to more tradilional 
correspondence teaching (by using to a large extent pre-produced written 
material), and tests the use of new media in the form of TV and radio in support ot 
distance teaching* 

As regards educational policy, the distance courses at the University of 
Copenhagen as well as the JOU courses intend to reach a broader receiver group 
than traditional university courses. 
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Conetfitt and philosophy of th« cvaiuation 

The two researchers who have evaluated the music experiment give in their 
evaluation report an explicit account of their concept of what evaluation is, how it 
should be carried through, what should be evaluated by whom, for whom, for what 
reason, etc. The evaluation report, therefore, forms a good basis for encircling the 
two researchers' concepts and philosophy of evaluation. 

SOderberg & Anker Olsen regard themselves, as they express it, as part of a 
change of paradigm within evaluation research (Merberg & Anker Olsen 1989, 
Appendix 1 p. 1). Where previously evaluation research primarily focussed on 
whether the goal of the education was fulfilled, which was analysed via product 
analyses based on quantitative data, the evaluation research (including that of 
Soderberg & Anker Olsen) has today changed towards being more process 
oriented: 

'At the same time the view as regards how to make an evaluation has changed 
towards a more complex urxlerstanding of the circumstances affecting the 

gducatipn«aprece»- 

Today we endeavour to regard the educational process as a whole, and to 
examine which circumstances have a furthering and limiting effect on the 
educational process and on the results of the education * 
(Sfderberg & Anker Olsen 1969, Appendix 1 p. 1 ) 

Soderberg & Anker Olsen (1989) sum up their ideas by maintaining a change 
of paradigm from an efficiency paradigm to a process paradigm. 

In consequence of the fact that the evaluators regard themselves as part of this 
process paradigm they defme evaluation explicitly as follows: 

'In the fdiowing we wHi use the concept evaiuatk>n about a systematic analysis 
of the planning, the process, and the results of the open university study. This 
evaluation is made taking into consMeratk^n a large number of factors ail 
contributing to an understanding of the study as a wfK)le.* 
(Sodertwrg & Anker Olsen 1989, Appendix 1 p. 4) 

And the parameters selected for the evaluation correspond as the following is 
evaluated: 

- the frames (including student and teacher profiles) 

- selection of contents and organising of the course (i.e. study material, working 
forms, etc.) (the dimension of planning, see quotation above) 

- the actual development of the teaching processes (the dimension of 
development) 

- the results on the individual level (the dimension of the result). 
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Methodically the two evaluators explain their conscious aiming at a 
combination of formative and summative evaluation based on the different outputs 
of these two types of evaluation (ibid., p. 4f.): 

TypicaUy. the results of a summative evaluation wi appear a long time after the 
production is finished, for which reason they are of greatest Interest to the 
external decisionHfnal(erB. Formative evaluatioa hoMWver. may assist In guiding 
the process and avoiding strildng mistaices during the preparation of the course.' 
(ibid., p. 5) 

Concretely, the two evaluators have in their own words played the following 
roles in the evaluated experiment (ibid., p. 3 and Appendix 1, p. 6); 

- they have participated in large parts of the planning including making active 
contribution to the pedagogic discussion of the organizing frames of the course, 

- they have expressed their views in connection with the pedagogical planning and 
adjustment of the teaching material, including their own preparation of a 
student's guide for the students of the course, 

- they have assisted in the counselling of potential students, 

- they have currently discussed teaching activities and forms of examination at 
staff meetings and seminars. 

In this way the evaluators have obtained a very inside relationship to the 
course evaluated. In their own opinion this has meant that more attention has been 
paid to their current critisism: 

'( ) we have experienced that the 'production team' to a larger extent accept 
critical comments and evaluation results and consequently Vaka the evaluation 
seriously when they realize that the evaluation has been carried out by persons 
with an insigfn into the conditions and the process of the production, rather than 
by a critical autfKMity from outside.' 
(ibid.. Appendix 1 p. 7) 

The two evaluators themselves deal with the fact that such close involvement 
may result in problems of validity and reliability of the collected data and their 
analysis. However, according to Soderberg & Anker Olsen, this is compensated for 
by the fact that the critisism of the evaluated processes is more clearly and more 
consequently carried through when the insight of the researchers in the total 
process is greater, (ibid.. Appendix 1 p. 7). 
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Data 



The evaluation is based on: 

■ «vo inqui^ forms for the student of «,e course - one before .he star, of .he 
course and one half-way through .he course, 

- semi-stiuctured imerviews with selected students, 

■ observations during .he Satutday-seminars which were pan of the course 

- .s.emng .o .he TV and radio mpes with the broadcasts related to .he" course 
(P^nmartly pre-produced broadcasts, but also the radio question programmes 

- panicipation in s.aff meetinp. 

In .he summaUve evaluaUon of .he smdy process and of .he use of media .he 
grea es. .mporutnce is attached to .he quanUutive data TT.e quali.ative 1 
more re evam as regards the formative evaluation, which is no. deal. wi,h in de.aU 

rlro: rb : ^ coopera.io„ ^ 

cooperation problems between the two instini.ions involved. 



B,.iu«ion Of th, u.e of comptrte, comerwiclng in di«ance 
education courses 



nie .hird case deals wi.h evalua.ion of .he use of compu.er conferencing in 

Tbe experiment w,-.h .he use of computer conferencing a. Jutland Open 

c™LTo T 1" '"""^ "'^^^ evalu^ioL of JOU 

courses (see a.o. case I above). Based on JOU's c.„cep.s of dis.ance educa.ior as 
well as .he insti.u.ion's pedagoeic oraoic* it ^ Z M"ca.ion as 

mrf n-H. u '^"''«''8"c practice i. is possible .o pre-analyse problems 
and needs whi.h match expected improvements via the use of compute 
conferencing. Ihis has been done bvth,Pirvi/- ... computer 

its evaluation nf ,h-. T P™^*" ''"""S of 

evalua.ion of ,he use of compu.er conferencing a. JOU. Below is a shor. 

summary which v.,, facilita.e .he subsequem de.ailed accoun. of .he evalLtion 

L e ll T - --^^-"^P-- characterized by an 

active correlaiion between acquisition of knowledge and production of knowledge 
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therefore giving the teaching process priority over the development of course 
material (Lorentsen 1989 p. 18). Accordingly, teaching and learning should to a 
large extent be based on a high degree of involvement by the individual panicipant 
(for instance through student involvement in decision-making as to course 
contents, thereby rooting learning in students' experience) and on a high degree of 
interaction between students and teachers and among the students themselves both 
in the form of subject-related two-way conununicatiou with the dialogue as an 
important method of learning and in the form of social interaction as support a.o. 
to keep up motivation and tackle differences in student backgrounds and study- 
related insecurity (Lorentsen 1989, pp. 21^. 

The key words in order to meet these requirements, which according to prior 
evaluations (see case 1 above) had not taken place to the necessary extent, would 
both in accordance with JOU's basic ideas and the results from the previous 
evaluations be: coruact, mutual support, dialogue and cooperation^ which all 
presuppose the possibility for the students and teachers to communicate regularly 
with each other during the periods of self study. And that is where computer 
conferencing comes in, which can be seen from sources where JOU formulates its 
expectations with regard to computer conferencing. 

In other words, JOU expects that computer conferencing will be able to 
strenghten communication, cooperation and sodcd interaction (Lorentsen 1989, pp. 
28ff). The teachers of the courses evaluated by PICNIC concretize these 
expectations by formulating the following demands with regard to the computer 
conferencing system: Computer conferencing must strengthen group work as to the 
obligatory project work in the course; it must improve the level of discussion in 
relation to both the material introduced by the teacher and the students' individual 
assignments; it must make teachers more visible and easy to reach; it must support 
student involvement and influence on their own education; and it must encourage 
a better relationship (create a synergy) between professional and social dimensions 
of the learning processes (Lorentsen 1989, p. 81). 

The evaluation process 

As mentioned above the PICNIC project has evaluated this use of computer 
conferencing at JOU. The PICNIC project is a large research project dealing with 
the use of computer conference systems in distance education of which the 
educational processes evaluated only form a part. Hereby the empirical research 
gains a double function, partly the traditional - more practical - function of the 
institution which via the evaluation can improve its courses, and partly a more 
scientific function: 
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The aim is not to use the errpirlcai research fMings iHustratively, i.e. as 
exempiiflcation of the theortes used. On the contrary. It should function 
exptoraUv H y. as a corrective of the theoredcal bieit as well as the problem 
areas and analysis models presented, with a view to qualifying the latter.' 
(Dirckinci(-Holmfeid et al. 1968, p. 27) 

Accordingly, PICNIC intends using its empirical findings in a cyclic interplay 
with formation and qualification of a theory within the area of distance education - 
a theoretical basis which not only PICNIC is looking for and wants to have 
established (B&dth 1979, Holmberg 1986): 

'First it is crucial to stress the importance of combining evaluation of CMC with 
thorough theoretical and methodological studies in order to gain a deeper 
understanding of what is going on. In Picnic we see these three dimensions as 
interrelated, whereby evaluation of CMC activities to Picnic becomes a cyclic 
process of collecting and interpreting data on one hand and refining our theory 
and methodology, on the other hand.' 
(l.orent$er :989b, p. 196) 

Within the frames of Picnic, defining itself as an interdisciplinary research 
project situated in and interacting between the humanities and the broad range of 
information technologies, combining approaches and ideas from technology 
evaluation, communication analysis, and pedagogical research (Lorentsen et al. 
1988, p. 6), an explicit account is made for the methodology, concepts etc. of the 
evaluation. (Dirckinck-Holmfeld 1988 el al., pp. 26 ff.). 

Picnic clearly formulates itself within the modem evaluation paradigm as 
expressed above: 

The overail method of which we wBI make use in this project must ( ) regard the 
research process as an intenvoven subject-object relattonship. be able to catch 
the consckHJS aspects of the social life (and the total character of the concepts 
of the test persons), and finally be a general definitton of the pedagogtoal- 
communicative situatk>n of whk:h the test persons form part.' 
(Dirckinck-Holmfekl et al. 1968, p. 27) 

Due to the fact that it is the use of new technology - and a special form of new 
technology - that is to be evaluated, the evaluation will have a final design which 
will be explained in detail below. 



Types of Data 



Picnic characterizes its method as qualitative based on the extent of ihe 
individual data, the techniques, the whole preparation of the evaluation as well as 
its cognitive interest and aim (ibid., p. 31). 
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However, the project is based on qiuditative as well as quantitative data, 
because, as stressed by Picnic, both types of data in any evaluation must be 
regarded as an offer which • in spite of the scientific-theoretical co-significances - 
should be involved to the extent which is desirable with the concrete area to be 
investigated. 

The concrete types of data collected: 

- logging of all (non-private) texts in the computer conference system used 

- logging of information about the participants' use of the conference system 
(final status) 

- questionnaires for students, teachers, and drop-outs 
• interviews with selected students 

- observation during weekend seminars 

- arrangement of future workshop with a regionally defmed group of students. 

Among such data Picnic attaches the greatest importance to the qualitative 
data. The quantitative data (the questionnaire data) are primarily used to obtain 
factual data (sex, age, background, etc.) and in a wider sense as starter and 
inspiration for further qualitative data collection, a.o. to assist in seleaing persons 
for inverviews (ibid., p. 31). 

Among the data collected special attention should be paid to the use of the 
texts of the computer conferencing system (both those produced by the 
participants and the statements produced by the system) as well as the 
arrangement of a future-workshop as new types of qualitative data. 

The texts of the computer conferencing system actually support the 
educational activities which take place in the virtual distance education 
"classroom". The texts of the computer conference system make it possible for the 
evaluators to attend and participate in the concrete learning activities. Of course, 
different basic parameters for such observation apply as compared to a traditional 
classroom observation, inasmuch as classroom activities in the computer 
conferencing system are not limited by time and place, are linked to written 
language, and, finally, depending on the possibilities of the system, may be hidden 
to the observers via production of texts etc. invisible to the evaluators. 

The texts of the computer conferencing system thereby become a very 
important qualitative source of data, the use of which is amplified in Lorentsen 
(1990). It cannot, however, stand alone as there are certain shoncomings 
(Lorentsen & Dirckinck-Holmfeld 1990): 
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• not all educational activities take place via the computer conference system, and 
some of the activities are even invisible to the evaluators (see above), 

- mental and social activities which cannot be expressed in writing must, of 
course, be collected using other qualiutive sources of data, like for instance 
arrangement of future workshop treated in detail in EHrckinck-Holmfeld (1990). 



Roles 



According to Picnic both evaluators and participants must play certain defined 
roles in order to ensure the optimal collection of data as regards quality. 

As far as the evaluators are concerned they must possess a very deep 
knowledge of the context to be evaluated, and at the same time the evaluator must 
be free of any ties (ties of responsibility, of emotional, economical, organizatory or 
any other nature) to the subject to be evaluated: 

"We find it a very important prerequisitt; 'or qualitative research and for being 
atjie to judge the experiments as a wiiole that the researcher has an inside 
l(nowledge of the students, the planning, the teaching, etc. At the same time, 
however, it Is the obligation of the research to abstract from the concrete case, 
to be critical and analytic." 
(I^entsen & Dirkinck-Holnifeld 1989, p. 127) 

Such qualifications are rarely met in one person, for which reason evaluation 
teams consisting of representatives from both the outside and the inside are very 
often found. Picnic has been organized in the same way. Picnic finds such 
organization of evaluation teams explicitly ideal: 

'One could rightly maintain that the internal research relations hide a number of 
problems, as it can be difficult to be objective about something you have 
prepared yourself and for which you yourself are responsible. On the other hand 
external evaluations are not unproblematic either. ( ) 

For instance external researchers will usually have greater difficulty in acquiring 
an adequate Icnowledge of the procedures, norms and traditicMis which are not 
explicit but nevertheless often, to a larger extent than the formal basis, constitute 
the reality on the basis of which educators and administrators act in their daily 
wori<. 

On this basis we find an interr^l as well as external research organization ideal, 
as it has the prerequisites of dose research and evaluation wort(.' 
(Dircl(tncl(-Holmfeld et al. 1988 p. 30) 

In Picnic, in consideration of the qualitative nature of the evaluation, the 
traditional subject-object relationship is not applicable either as regards the 
relations between evaluators and participants. According to Picnic the processes 
investigated continuously influence on both evaluators and persons examined, 
which produces an interwoven subject-object relationship with no waterproof 
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shutters between investigators and the object of investigation (Dirdunck-Holmfeld 
et al. 1989, p. 26). 

Us« of Data 

Within the traditional dichotomy of evaluation research between formative 
versus summative use of data Picnic is primarily formative, as the evaluation is 
made concurrently with the development of the experiment and with a view to 
improving the pedagogical and communicative concept (Dirckinck-Holmfeld et al. 
1989 p. 29). 

As the use of new technology is the object of evaluation it is important too, 
however, to bring up the parallel concepts used in the research of technology 
estimation. 

Corresponding to the concepts formative and sununative in the pedagogical 
evaluation research are within technology evaluation the concepts pro-active and 
re-active, which largely contain the same questions. Within more traditional media 
and technology evaluation research the reactive research approach is dominant. 
The media and the technology are given. What should be analysed are the 
consequences of using them. 

In contrast to such pure consequence analyses there is the pro-active 
approach, which attempts to enter at a far earlier stage than in the phase of the use 
itself of given technologies. The proactive approach attaches great importance to 
the initial phase of analysis in order to catch wishes and visions which may even 
not have to be answered by technology. If the answer is development of 
technology, the pro-active approach will attempt to enter into the subsequent 
design phase as well as the implementation phase, partly, of course, in order to 
follow up on the wishes and visions collected during the analysis phase, partly in 
order to incorporate consequence evaluations and criticism of the technology 
already during the development of the technology. 

In relation to the above-mentioned contrasts Picnic defines itself as a primarily 
pro-active evaluation project (ibid., p. 29). The technology is to a certain degree 
given due to the computer conferencing system used, and in this respect Picnic is 
reactive. 

However, as Picnic says (ibid., p. 29): 
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The perspective of our current eveluatkxw during the research process (the 
pedagogicai arxl communicative conaeciuencat ol the technology used) is. 
hovvaver. pr&«ctlve. The Intention Is to Inoorporate the cfttidsni ( ) partly 
succaeslvely in the currant fiaming of tha JOU aKpartmem. partly in a future use 
and framing of computer conferencing syttamt in distanca education • including 
Indication of possible pedagogical and comm u nicative changes of the distance 
education concept." 



General Characteristics and Status of Evaluation Activities in Denmark - 
Towards a General Philosophy of Evaluation within Danish Distance 
Education 



Having studied the three main evaluation cases withia Danish distance 
education, some common trends appear which could point towards a general 
philosophy of evaluation in this area. This will be summed up below under two 
headlines: 'Which form of evaluation should be made?' and 'What should the 
evaluation be used for?' 



Which Form of Evaluation should be made? 



The Danish evaluations dealt with all fall within what in literature is described 
as "the modem approach" (Holt 1985). Consequently it is a clash with the 
dominating traditional scientifically inspired approach: 

'Evaluation research is dominated by the largely unquestioned, natural science 
paradigm of hypothetlco-deductlve methodology. This dominant paradigm 
assumes quantlurtlve measurement, experimental design, and multivariate, 
parametric statistical analysis to be the epitome of 'good' science. ( ) By way of 
contrast, the alternative to the dominant hypothetico-deductive paradigm is 
derived from the tradition of anthropological field studies. Using the techniques 
of in-depth, open-ended interviewing and personal obsen/ation, the alternative 
paradigm relies on qualitative data, holistic analysis, and detaUed description 
derived from dose contact with the targets of study. The hypothetico-deductive, 
natural science paradigm aims at prediction of social phenomena; the holistic- 
inductive, anthropological paradigm aims at understanding of social 
phenomena.' 
(Patton 1980. p. 19) 

As appears from both Patton (1980) and Holt (1985) an evaluation concept 
like the Danish one is characterized by larger broadness than the traditional 
scientifically inspired approach: 
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'Mora generally .the modem approaches focus on aN three aspects of learning 
- contexts, processes and 'products • and thus provide a broader 
conceptualisation of the evaluation task compared to the traditional approach.' 
(Halt 1965. p. 10) 

The characteristics of the Danish evaluation model can be summed up as 
follows: 

- Evaluation is to a large extent process oriented rather than centered around 
analyses of outcome. 

• Evaluation is designed and carried through in a flexible way which makes it 
changeable in case unforeseen circumstances should so require. 

- The participants evaluated are involved in the evaluation process instead of 
being regarded as objects from the outside. 

- Qualitative data play an important role (e.g. observation data and other types of 
qualitative data primarily known from the social sciences, where they are used 
by , for instance, sociologists, ethnographers, anthropologists and psychologists). 

• The totally neutral, objective evaluator is regarded as an illusion, instead the 
advantages in giving the evaluator a more involved role are stiessed: 

'( )the investigator In action research gets himself involved ( ). Because of the 
impossit)Hity of appreciating what is going on in human affairs without such 
involvement, as a matter of deliberate policy action, researchers do not seek the 
detachment and neutrality that are supposedly necessary for effective 
experimental and survey work. They argue that such complete neutrality and 
objective detachment are illusory anyway( ).' 
(Orpen 1963. p. 3. quoted in Holt 1985) 



What should the Evaluation be used for? 



Thorpe (1988) distinguishes between different kinds of evaluation: a 
developmental approach which stresses the importance of evaluation to a 
continuous development of teaching and learning (supported by Thorpe) and on 
the other hand an instrumental or control oriented approach, likely to be supported 
at a managerial level: 

"^he danger of evaluation ( ) is that it is used narrowly as either a tool for 
personal or institutional justification or as a means of managerial control. If this Is 
to be avoided, practitioners need to develop ar alternative model ( ). It \akes a 
model to kick out a model; that is we cannot expect that a developmental 
approach to evaluatk>n will come about merely by pointing out fie shortcomings 
of a narrowly instrumental or control oriented approach.' 
(Thorpe 1988, p. 202) 

Thorpe's wishes concerning the role of the evaluation in a development of 
learning and teaching also reflect to a high degree the wishes of the Danish 
evaluation cases analysed within distance education. 
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However, in Denmark, too, the dangers lurking as described by Thorpe are 
x\ t the instrumental dimension of evaluations gains ground as part of the general 
reductions in the field of education. 

In particular the area of open education has during the past year been 
subjected to such economic parameters - such as, for instance, participant's fees, 
the fact that only the teaching dimension of the open education will be subsidized 
and not the research work on which the teaching is based, and finally detailed 
annual approval procedures of all courses - so that one could fear that the more 
traditional form of quantitatively based evaluation will gain access at the expense 
of the more process oriented and developmental form of evaluation. 

It can be concluded that the Danish organization of evaluation within distance 
education around cases, as described above, for which staff and morey have to be 
applied for every time means that it will be difficult to sustain a possible pressure 
from above requesting a more quantitative, instrumental evaluation. 

Consequently, one of the goals of Danish distance education might be as soon 
as possible to establish more permanent evaluation teams who, in line, of course, 
with the above-mentioned evaluation concept, would have to be supplemented 
from time to time by persons with an inside knowledge of the process being 
eval jated. In this way advantages would be gained at the strategic as well as the 
practical level as it would result in the availability of the desired mixture of 
external and internal evaluators. 
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I. Introduction 

This document examines the evaluation process of distance education at 
U.NA (llnivenidad Nadonal AbierU - National Open University of Venezuela). 
Evaluation here refers to the two aspects invoked; that is instruction and 
administration as conducted at U.N A which is a higher education institution that 
offers an efficient, highly productive and low-cost way of covering the growing 
demand for higher education. 



II. Background 

In response to the above mentioned growing demand, in Venezuela a record 
number of students have gained access to higher education through the distance 
education program developed and implemented by distance educators at U.N.A. 

ITie U.N.A is composed of various sub-systems aimed at achieving the 
institution's objectives as well as those of the student population. Therefore, it 
possesses flexible characteristics and a capacity for self regulation. This insures a 
progressive up-grading of its activities and products. As we shall see later this 
capacity influences the evaluation process. 
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U.N.A therefore is oriented by institutional principles and objectives. These 

are: 

II. 1 Institutional Principles 

- Democratization 

- Educational Innovation 

- Indir idualized Instruction 

- Optimization of the Investment 

- National Character 

II.2 Objectives 

• Institutional Objectives 

- Funaional Objectives 

- Operative Objectives 

The principles of U.N.A may be defined as follows: 

Democratization: U.N.A offers opportunities of higher education to students 
of diverse social strata, in particular, to those who are employed, or have not had 
the opportunity to pursue higher education in the traditional system. 

Educational Innovation: U.N.A possesses structures capable of developing 
and incorporating innovations tending to optimize the learning process. 

Individualized Instruction: The learning system at U.N.A is based upon 
individualized study, which is relevant to the conditions, needs and aspirations of 
the students. 

Optimization of the Investment: U.N.A must contribute to a significant 
reduction of the cost per student as well as the cost per graduate. 

National Character: U.N.A extends its higher education services to the entire 
national territory according to the demand for education. 

In correlation with its principles, the objectives of U.N.A have been classified 
in three groups: 
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Institutional Objectives; 

- To train human resources for priority areas of socio-economic 
development. 

- To train professionals who will act upon the social system as agents for the 
qualitative change demanded by the nation. 

Functional Objectives: 

- To develop, implement, and administrate new strategies in the learning 
process. 

- To carry out research, to evaluate experiences in the new fields of open and 
distance education. 

Operational Objectives: 

- To optimize the efficiency of educational investment. 

- To cooperate in the attention to the enrollment in formal higher education 
so that the latter may increase its efficiency and effectivity, 

Finally and for the purpose of this paper we define the following terms: 

Distance Education: Implies the utilization of media systems, either individual 
or collective, in order to offer effective instruction, especially where the direct 
contact between students and educators does not exist. 

Open Education: Constitutes the removal of academic restrictions and 
privileges: the elimination or reduction of the barriers between areas of 
knowledge, careers, institutions, the increasing and enriching of useful activities 
and experiences to complement the academic educational purposes, and above all, 
proposes substantial changes in the traditional relationships between the students 
and educators. 



Hi. The Problem 

Evaluation is defmed as the act or result of examining and judging the value, 
quality, significance, amount, degree or condition of something; and the purpose 
for evaluating such an institution as U.N.A is to estimate quality, relevance, 
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performance etc. with a view to correct, improve or change as well as to keep track 
of the academic evolution of the university, to build a reliable data base and devise 
a set of criteria and adequate mechanisms for institutional support. The set of data 
systematically gathered shall provide a basis for a range of activities carried out by 
the different administrative and academic units of the University. 

Therefore evaluation should be considered as a process that implies a 
comparison of the object under evaluation to another similar object used as a 
standard of comparison whose qualities are well known to evaluators. Its 
operational aspects present difficulties, because the evaluation of a distance 
education system, being dynamic, requires permanent monitoring and 
restructuring. This, in turn, is due to the fact that the very target of the evaluation 
is undergoing constant changes. 

The above mentioned standards of comparison could be cither quantitative or 
qualitaiive: in both cases they are man-made and, therefore, as evaluation criteria 
they cannot have universal value; on the other hand these standards define an 
ideal state, an acceptable or anticipated behaviour, an intended result or goal etc. 
which, in turn, implies the need for collecting relevant information on both the 
exact state of the object for evaluation and the criterion (ideal state) to be used for 
comparison. 

The difficulties involved, in both the selection of all necessary information and 
the comparison itself is something worthy of special attention. At U.N.A it was 
concluded that the evaluation system has to have a proper identity and sufficient 
independence so that it may both perceive and demand compliance with the 
principles and objectives of the University. 

In short, it is a system that on the one hand provides an overall view of the 
university as a whole, paying attention to the present situation, to the evolution and 
prospects ♦hat apply to academic areas and to results so that they can be used for 
purposes of institutional support and related administrative activities. The 
evaluators should, then, be members of the academic and administrative staff who 
have deep understanding and knowledge of the institution - and therefore it was 
decided that the evaluation would be carried out only by members of the academic 
and administrative areas of the U.N.A. 

Therefore we may conclude that the institutional evaluation of U.N.A 
possesses the following general characteristics: 
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It is an institutional self-study performed by staff; the purpose of such study is 
to evaluate learning, attitudes, attrition, cost-effectiveness, staff effectiveness and 
course design; the key elements are: committee work, standards set by staff 
discussion; professionalism. 

The risks involved are: alienating some members of staff and ignoring the 
values of outsiders, but it has as pay ofEs the increase of staff awareness and the 
sense of responsibility. 

The above mentioned conunittees were formed on a voluntarily basis and 
there were no restrictions imposed on the staff; so that they were able to choose 
the area where they would like to work. Two mayor areas were defined - 
Instruction and Administration. Each of these areas shall be analyzed in detail by a 
committee named the Evaluation Committee for Instruction, and Evaluation 
Conmiittee for Administration. The aim of the committees is spelled out in their 
names and they will be carrying out a number of activities in connection with the 
project that it is hoped will be under way in 1991. 

The Instruction Area includes the following sub-categories: Design and 
Validation, Teaching-Learning Process and Student Evaluation Process. 

Design and Validation Process . The Curriculum Design determines the 
profiles, pedagogical objectives, and tasks. These curricular spedfications are 
transformed by the Instructional Design into programs suited for learning and 
"instructional sets" for the student (written media, audio-visuals, etc). These sets 
are validated on a representative sample of the population before being applied to 
the courses. 

Teaching-Learning Process. The relation between the student, the learning 
materials and the special teaching personnel, initiates the phase of interaction of 
teaching-learning. The student - subject and focal point of the program - studies 
and carries out the actions established for the achievement of the teaching 
objectives (Readings, Consultations, Experiments, use of Audio-visual media. 
Study Groups etc). 

Student Evaluation Process. The characteristics of the system urge the student 
towards constant self-evaluation, so that he has ample and varied opportunities to 
measure his progress and limitations, and of overcoming the latter, before 
submitting himself to the final examination. Permanent self-evaluation is 
complemented by the rigorous and controlled evaluations carried out by the 
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Institution. From this phase, the information produced by the Summative 
Evaluation is transmitted to the sub-system of Student Evaluation. 

The Administration Area comprises all ordinary and routine activities of 
administration, budget control, personnel and services. This area is divided into 
three units: General Services, Personnel and Budget Control. 

General ServicciS. Processes of internal administration with respect to material 
needs, commercial functions, maintenance cooperations, filing services, 
reproduction of material and internal communication. 

Personnel. Carries out the administrative processes of the different 
development programs and control of personnel. Comprises the functions of 
recruitment and selection, registration and control, classification and 
remuneration. 

Budget Control. Register of Expenditures, Comprises the general accounting 
process and the register of debits against the annual budget. 
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Introduction 

Cooperation on the evaluation report of the FcmUniversitat in Hagcn has 
motivated us to analyse the evaluation practice which has been used since 1952 at 
the universiias litterarum Lipsicnsis. At the same time, this contribution to the 
report provides us with an opportunity of drawing conclusions for the 
reorganization of university distance education at our own university which do not 
only result from our own expenence. International findings, backed up by research, 
which have been carefully processed in the report must also be used to this end. 

Whilst on a lecture visit to the Open University in Milton Keynes in May 1990, 
the first-named author of this paper (Mfihle & Stein 1990) was also given the 
opportunity to get to know, at first hand, research results on "Evaluation in 
Distance Learning" at the Institute of Educational Technology (Woodley & 
Kirkwood 1987). These appeared to form a suitable basis for the investigation 
presented here, which comprises three aspects: 

( 1 ) selected fundamental findings on evaluation in university distance studies. 

(2) evaluation of the systems, the courses of study and the actual courses in 
university distance studies, 

(3) specifics of evaluating distance students from a didactic viewpoint. 

Findings from the academic fields of university and technical college 
pedagogics and from the faculty for agricultural studies are those which are to be 
chiefly presented. 
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Re. (1) selected fundamental findings on evaluation In university 
distance studies 

When considering the university distance student who is at the same time in 
full-time employment, it is the social demands which represent the basis of every 
evaluation. By "social demands" we understand the quality expected in university 
distance studies, that is, academic-didactic level and effectivity and also the 
standard which the student has to achieve. Therefore it is necessary to determine, 
assess and judge, that is to evaluate, the distance study system and the courses of 
study leading to university degree examinations, and the courses of which all that is 
composed, as well as the achievements of the distance students. 

According to the demands of society, then, we consider the demands put on 
the distance study system, its courses of study (curricula) and its courses, as well as 
on personality of the distance student and his/her achievements • and in particular 
on his/her basic professional competence. The academic niveau is of particular 
importance at university level. By this is meant the present highest possible level of 
that special branch of study which is to determine the content of the courses of 
study and the actual courses. The same is valid for the methodics and didactics of 
distance education. In the centre of the basic professional competence of the 
graduate is the competence to do independent academic work, which will be taken 
up in research work. 

All of these requirements are criteria and standards for the evaluation. Until 
now these aims of education - derived from a requirement characterisation - were 
laid down in the centrally conHrmed curricula and teaching programmes. With the 
beginning of the 1990/91 acaaemic year they have been deHned in University and 
Examination Regulations (Ministerium fur Bildung und Wissenschaft: Anordnung 
iiber die Ausarbeitung und Bestatigung von Studien- und Priifungsordnungen fur 
die Aus- und Weiterbildung an Universitaten und Hochschulen vom 5. Juli 1990). 

Owing to the complexity of all educational processes, including that of distance 
education, the evaluation needs to be as extensive and comprehensive as possible. 
All of its factors should be given due attention. It must, however, often suffice to 
include only its typical aspects in the evaluation. Characteristic of our distance 
education were and still are, for instance, the close cormections between the 
employment process of the students and their study process, the cooperation and 
communication between lectureres (authors of study letters and those in charge of 
consultations) and students, which was intended to be as effective as possible, and 
also the balanced relationship between the development of knowledge and of 
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skills. Uss stress - too little, in fact - was laid, for instance, on the personal 
responsibility of the distance students for conceiving their own personal course of 
studies, on the students' working autonomously to a great extent with the study 
material, on as varied a connection as possible between printed material, audio- 
visual material and computers. They determine, as objective circumstances of the 
distance study process, the study activities of the students and all their 
performance. 

These at the same time are the chief content aspects for evaluation. 

The approach to be used for the evaluation includes investigation, valuation 
and judgement of the distance study process and its results. In this connection the 
collection of data for the chosen variables and the analysis thereof is of particular 
importance; these are then to be summarized in a report on performance. 

As a set of devices, methods of sociological investigation shall be used to this 
purpose, such as the questioning of individuals or of groups by means of interviews 
or the use of questionnaires. The results achieved by the students in performance 
tests and examinations are equally important. Thus quantitative and qualitative 
analyses are combined. 

The evaluation can be done either internally or externally. The factories or 
firms where the distance student work should also be included in the process. 
Above and beyond the non-recurring evaluation, evaluation which takes place at 
the regular intervals over a period of several years is gaining in importance. 

Evaluation based on national aims should be supplemented by international 
comparisons. 

The conclusions drawn from the results of the evaluation are aimed at 
Improving the distance study system, raising the quality and effectivity of the 
programmes and courses, stimulating the lecturers to a better performance but, 
above all, at stimulating the students to an improved performance. These 
conclusions become effective during the process itself, or else they serve to cause 
fundamental changes in university distance studies. 
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fiflJ21 Evaluation of ayatoma, couraaa of atudy and evaluation of 
couraea in unlvaralty diatanct atudlaa 

These basic points for evaluation are specifically assimilated into the systems 
evaluation as well as into the evaluation of courses of study (curricula) and of 
courses. 

According to Keegan (1986) our university distance education is classified as 
"consultation distance education^ After the most recent developments, however, 
"seminar or study-course distance education* is a more fitting description. This 
classification, which is characterized by the large amount of personal cooperation 
and communication between lecturers and students whilst using study material 
specially printed for self-study, is of course not a judgement of merit. We think, 
however, that the specifics of the university level, which exist in the socially 
necessary formation of distance student personalities who work creatively, definitly 
live up to expectations. 

The most close as possible connection of employment and studies - with regard 
to contents and organization - is also beneficial to the quality. From this stemmed 
the consequence, too, to concentrate the academic work done alone by the 
distance smdent upon tasks and problems concerning his profession. Whilst doing 
this, factories and firms were made into the field of examination by the universities 
when working on research projects. These efforts are definitely considered to be 
adventageous. On the other hand, however, this basic orientation led in praaice to 
a narrowing of the possibilities for studies. Interests and skills which the workers 
already possessed remained panially ignored. 

The development of any personal responsibility of the in-service distance 
students for the progress of their own studies remained under-developed in the 
centrally confirmed study-planning, which also led to a rather limited stimulation 
for them to work on their studies. The distance student of ail students is the one 
who must choose and build up his own personal course of studies from the large 
amount on courses on offer, in accordance with the demands of his job, of his 
studies and of his own interests. The negative evaluation which had so far taken 
place under this aspect is the reason for introducing basic changes during the 
present reorganzation of university distance education on the basis of the new 
University and Examination Regulations. 

With view to a modern university distance education which meets with the 
demands that will be made by a future society, one must also critically assess the 
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fact that, although the main stress was quite rightly laid upon printed study 
material, surveys - for provisional orientation - on the complex inter-usage of 
printed and audio-visual material and computers have so far been lacking. 

These qualitative evaluations of our distaiicc education system must be 
supported by quantitative investigations and analyses. In this connection it is 
important to note that at twenty of altogether 53 universities and colleges of higher 
education distance studies ran parallel to facc-to-facc studies in altogether 130 
fields of study. The success quotient in university degree courses actually leading to 
a degree or diploma is about 70%. This leads to the fact that every forth or fifth 
graduate of a university or college of higher education received his/her degree or 
diploma via distance education; all facts of positive value. It is also to be welcomed 
that sociological surveys taking place at regular intervals on "social determinants in 
distance studies" were started at the Central Institute for University and Higher 
Education ("Zentralinstitut fiir Hochschulbildung", Berlin). The first results from 
these surveys are available (Gebuhr & Stein 1990), and must needs be lead to 
consequences for reorganization if they undergo differentiated assessment. 

The international comparison which is necessary as a supplement to the 
national systems evaluation was not sought emphatically until recently, when the 
co-author of this paper, H. Mohle, laid a broad foundation for it in the study letter 
"Development of University Distance Education in Important Industrial Countries 
and in Emergent Countries" (Mohle 1990). In addition, the active participation in 
international comparative evaluationary r-^search projects is of eminent 
importance to us in the future. 

Closely linked to the systems evaluation is the evaluation of the courses of 
study (curricula) and the courses themselves. Results of the evaluation of the 
courses of study and of the courses are also included in the systems evaluation. 

So far the courses of study (curricula) for face-to-face and for distance 
students were worked out together, since the aims and main contents were 
identical. Curricula confirmed by the Ministry were included in both. They had 
been prepared and discussed on a broad basis by large teams. The didactic- 
methodic organization specific to distance education, however, was secured by 
means of teaching hints for those in charge of consultations and by means of study 
guides for the distance students. The evaluation of the curricula did not seem 
necessary in such a procedure. 
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It was not until during the process of the renewal of professional training in 
the fields of engineering, agriculture and economic sciences in face-to-face as well 
as in distance studies • which began in the mid eighties - that the procedure was 
altered, in that after the drafts of the curricula had been drawn up, a trial phase of 
five, respectively four and a half yean followed for the whole course of study. It 
was a sort of pre-test before the course of study was generally introduced, and the 
results brought yearly contusions for changes as to how far content and methods 
could be realized. The trial run of the course of study in the Held of "Accountancy 
ai:d Statistics" via distance study at the University of Leipzig is a positive example 
of this procedure (Studienplan fur die Fachrichtung "RechnungsfQhrung und Stati- 
stik im Femstudium": Karl-Marx-Universit&t Leipzig, Sektion Wirtschaftwissen- 
schaften). 

Internationally seen, of course, the evaluation of courses is in the focus of 
interest. It aims equally at raising both the level and effectivity of the course 
material, printed as well as audio-visual. Here, one can follow the proposal of 
Kirkwood & Woodley (1987), to conduct the evaluation whilst the authors are 
working out the course material as well as while the distance students are actually 
using it. They speak of "formative and summative evaluation". 

The course of action taken by the Central Office for University Distance 
Studies ("Zentralstelle fiir das Hochschulfemstudium", Dresden), which is 
responsible for the development of distance study teaching material and the 
formative evaluation thereof, is in conformance with English experience. On the 
basis of the draft curricula, printed study letters, for instance, are written by a 
group of authors or one author. Experts (specialists on the field in question and 
distance education practiciaas) give their critical opinions on the drafts. Then 
follows editorial work. The author(s) give(s) the final touches before the work goes 
into print. The co-author of this paper here bases his statements on his own 
experience gained whilst working in collaboration with the Central Office. 

The summative evluation of course material will be of increasing importance 
to us in the future. In the process of working for the first time with the course 
material on hand, it is important for us, too, to seek feedback from the distance 
teachers as well as from the students during the evaluation which accompanies the 
distance study process. 

Evaluation by the distance teachers should not only include their assessment 
and judgement, it must also reveal any problems which the students came across 
whilst wor'.'ng with the material. 
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Despite subjective assessment and judgement of the teaching material by the 
students it is also cf value to document in as much detail as possible their 
experiences whilst working on their own with the study material, either by using a 
questionnaire or by giving individual interviews. The questions raised by the 
English experts should be taken up: is the aim as regards contents reached in the 
individual study process? Is the orientation on major content - and academic 
problems assured? Is the course relevant in practice? Are the contents offered in 
such a way as to stimulate interested and active study? What study problems occur 
which are felt to be subjectively problematic? What length of time is needed for 
the individual study phases? These and similar questions lead to the discovery of 
starting points for the revision of the teaching and study material or to the 
alteration in the working methods of the distance teachers. In this respect we wish 
in future to use existing reserves in order to further qualify the courses. 

The improvement of the conceived courses of studies and course materials 
can, of course, also be guaranteed by an exact determination of the achievements 
of the distance students, by the assessment and judgement of their personalities 
and accomplishments. 



Re. (3) Specifics of the evaluation of distance students from a didactic 
point of view 

The remarks made so far referred to fundamental findings, as well as forms 
and methods of the evaluation of distance study systems and courses of study, 
going as far as assessment and analysis of the students' opinion about their studies. 

It is, however, of considerable importance for the overall process of the 
evaluation that the changes which are to be noted in the students as a result of the 
course of studies should be registered and assessed as reliably as possible. On the 
whole, then, it is a matter of evaluating in the sense of assessing the students. The 
things to be assessed are the results that the student actually attains in his/her 
studies, which are reflected in the actual outcome. 

We consider the outcome, together "/ith the aim, content, methods and 
organization as being the factual factors and the personal factors (teacher, student) 
as being an important immanent factor of the study process. The following 
summary makes clear at the same time the close interactions between the factors 
of the study process and the respective natural and social fundaments which are to 
be taken into consideration (Fig. 1). 
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Figure 1: Natural and sodai fundaments as well as immanent faaors of the 
study process (AutorenkoUektiv 1989, p. 15) 

One can, then, rightly speak of the result as being an important immanent 
factor, since with it we view the individual, who has been modelled in the desired 
way, at a certain stage in his/her development (for us: at the end of a course of 
distance study); that, then, which is finally decisive from the point of view of the 
evaluation. This result, the modelled person, is not to be grasped directly but only 
via his/her image. In the process of constructing this image and of grasping, of 
establishing results - which is closely connected with the evaluation of results - 1! ; 
function of comparison is of particular interest. It is a question of the comparison 
between the achieved result and the aim which was originally set for the respective 
course of study - whereby in the long run the efHciency of the course of study is 
objectively mirrored. The especially close connections between the factors aim and 
result (see also Fig. 1) are here again to be seen clearly. 

At the same time the question emerges of the structuring of the aims, in order 
to have at hand manageable criteria for establishing and assessing results. The aim 
as a mentally anticipated result is oriented, since it aims at modelling the student 
(personality-modelling), at the structure of the personality. This is shown in the 
formulation of aims by the indication of qualities pertaining to the personality such 
as attitude, value-orientation, qualities of will and determination and knowledge, 
skills and facilities. The more exactly such components of the aims of a course of 
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study can be given (various steps of the aim; e.g. in how far a person is able to 
complete an activity reliably and on his/her own), the better they will be able to 
fulfill their function as objectivized yardsticks within the framework of establishing 
and assessing results. 

It becomes clear that the aim-result comparison, which has here been 
generally sketched out in all briefness, stands, as an important facet of evaluation 
in studies, in close relationship to the didactic functional element of control. 

As a didactic functional element (by higher deduction, alongside control also 
guidance, first introduction and consolidation) we regard components of formation 
of the study process as seen functionally, which are taken up in the immanent 
factors and realized together with these (Autorenkollektiv 1989, p. 4). This unity of 
structure and function is stressed at this point in order, also, to be able to despense 
with having to mention it explicitly in the following expositions. 

From this point on we would like to devote our attention towards anwering the 
question of how establishing and assessing results, in order to discover the actual 
achievements of the students in their studies during our distance study course (in 
the field of agricultural studies), was concretely realized. 

This on the other hand depends to a large extent on the basic type of distance 
study in question which, influenced by the historical, national but also geographical 
(e.g. large territories) conditions, developed in the different countries. The basic 
types differ according to the dominant didactic regulative, which stands in 
connection with the feedback; they never occur, then, in a pure form. Likewise the 
basic types "consultation type", "seminar or study-course type" and "correspondence 
type". In all of these basic types, however, autonomous study is an integral and 
essential condition for the success of the distance studies. 



Our distance education, as already explained in Section 2, was characterized 
from the very beginning as chiefly being of the "consultation type". With 
consultation di«^""-.;c "Hucation, too, a further didactic regulative is included, for 
instance via a. .itroductory course, yearly seminar courses, respectively a final 
course (usually a one-week course in face-to-face study, taking place at the 
university/college of higher education), which however, does not act as type- 
determining. It represents the consultation, which is obligatory and takes place 
regularly (one day every two weeks or month) at a so-called consultation point, 
generally in groups of a medium size. This is the main point where teachers and 
students work together, in between the phases of autonomous study (independent 
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study) which on its part, as already stressed, is chiefly organized on the basis of 
mainly written teaching/study materials (Widmann & Gerhardt 1989). 

Fig. 2 gives a simplified diagran^matical survey of consultation distance 
education. 



Introductory 
course 



Seminar 
course 



Final 
course 



Autononous 
study work 



t 



< alternating > 



Consultations 



Figure 2: Survey of the course of distance studies (Widmann 1979, p. 17). 



The short sketch of consultation distance education made here already shows 
study phases for which specific possibilities of control must be organized in order 
to realize the establishment and assessment of results: 

- Consultation : The consultation is characterized from a functional viewpoint by 
the organizational components guidance, first introduction, consolidation and 
control. However, they present themselves in a weighting and shape specific to 
distance education. The first introduction should be the exception here, and be 
put into use - at most - in order to complement or else bring up to date certain 
contents. Consolidation and guidance (in the sense of introduction into the next 
phase of autonomous study) have their secured and meaningful place in the 
consultation due to their position between two phases of autonomous study. 
What interests us especially is the functional element of control, whereby it is 
largely connected to the other functional elements and they are reciprocally 
taken up within each other. Every control, for instance, unconsciously 
contributes to consolidation, just as the consolidation phase offers possibilities 
for control for consultation tutors and students alike (cf. Schwarz 1973, p. 19ff). 
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In consultation in distance study, control serves above all to check the 
acquisition process which has taken place in the prior autonomous study phase. 
The consultant draws a picture for him/herself of in how far the student has 
managed to rise to the demands as regards above all the acquisition of 
knowledge, skills and facilities. As a rule the control takes place, for this reason, 
at the beginning of every consultation. Thus the consultant has the possibility of 
drawing conclusions as to how intense the usually following consolidation phase 
should be, and what its main focal point should consist of. From this viewpoint it 
is a matter of controls of achievement in the form of control from the outside. 
Since every student, though, has the possibility to ask questions during the 
consultations, or else to bridge gaps in his/her knowledge or to clear up 
problems which he/she did not understand during the outonomous study phase 
(form of self-controlling), the person in charge of the consultation must first of 
all offer these possibilities before any control of the student's performance or 
assessment of his/her achievement, in the form of mark-giving, can take place. 

Tried and tested forms of performance control in the consultations are oral tests 
(question and answer), giving short accounts, surveying problems, making 
contributions to discussions, conspectuses, outlining problems, writing short 
essays and even unscheduled tests ("Klausuren"). Appropriate to the needs of 
the branch of study in question, programmed performance control was and is 
also used. In all written performance controls it is of significance to give an 
assessment in the following consultation, in order to allow the student to take 
his/her own consequences for his/her further phases of autonomous study. 

- Autonomous studies : In the autonomous study phases in consultation distance 
education, establishment and assessment of results takes place above all as self- 
controlling and self-assessing performed by the student him/herself, unlike in 
correspondence distance education. Decisive are, hov/ever, also the media via 
which the teaching personnel indirectly steer the studies and thus also the self- 
controlling phases. 

As already stressed, first of all written material for autonomous study, in the 
form of special study letters conceived and therefore didactically processed for 
distance education, was chiefly implemented. These letters containted exercises 
or control tasks, which allowed the student, by means of solution sections in the 
appendix and the like, to compare his/her present state of knowledge and skills 
with the necessary demands, thus enabling him/her to take over the job of 
controlling the establishment and assessment of results during the phases of 
autonomous study him/herself. In suitable fields of study (e.g. mathematics and 
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the sconces) programmed teaching material was also implemented, generally 
put together as a kind of module. There, the solution of control questions 
decides whether one can continue on to the next module, or if certain repetition 
work is necessary. 

Courses of distance study on the basis of suitable study letters could usually be 
absolved with success, especially since the necessary contacts between the 
authors of the study letters and the heads of consultation could be guaranteed 
with the support of the Central Office for University Distance Education 
("Zentralstelle fur das Hochschulfemstudium", Dresden. See also section 2.) 

Different conditions under which distance education was organized (for 
instance the implementation of face-to-face studies and distance studies at a 
university at the same time), as well as an increasing number of university 
textbooks and monographs which were conceived for face-to-face studies, led to 
decisions to implement such teaching and study material in distance study as 
well. The didactic processing which was here lacking was replaced by specially 
written study guides, which also included the exercise material and control tests 
for autonomous studies. Since the heads of consultation were often also the 
authors of these study guides, a particularly good coordination could be 
achieved between the self-controlling during the autonomous study phases, 
which had priority, and the typical control from the outside which took place 
during the consultations. Also in courses of distance study conducted on this 
basis, as shown by fmal examinations and analyses of how successful graduates 
were ("Absolventenbewahrungsanalysen"), the fixed study aim of reaching an 
identical result in both face-to-face and distance studies could be realized to a 
very large extent. 

Face-to-face course : Controls of the establishment and assessment of results are 
also put into use during the seminar courses respectively the fmal courses 
presented in Figure 2. The forms implemented there, such as written control of 
achievements (scheduled written tests: "Klausuren") or special seminars and 
practical courses in preparation for oral examinations are hardly different in a 
didactic aspect from the forms implemented in face-to-face studies. 
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References have already been made to more recent tendencies in 
development, which, in a part of the universities and colleges of higher education 
where distance studies are on offer, display a transition to the "seminar or study 
course type". Although the general appraisal made of the type of course is not 
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intended to be negated, some problematic aspects linked to this development 
were, however, to be detected, especially in the field of distance studies in the 
agricultural sciences: 

Due to various reasons (organizational, personnel as well as material), the 
single consultation days were grouped together to form longer face-to-face periods 
("Direktkurse"). During these periods autonomous study was only possible to a 
certain extent. Between these facc-to-facc periods, the autonomous study lost 
much of its original and absolutely necessary continuity, owing to the lengthened 
phases and the fact that literature suitable for distance education was sometimes 
non-existent. As many of the teachers in the field of distance agricultural studies 
confirmed in talks with the co-author of this paper, it came didactically speaking to 
a kind of "truncated face-to-face studies", where, of course, an identical final 
standard of both distance and face-to-face studies was no longer to be guaranteed. 
In possible future developments in distance studies in the field of agriculture, such 
"operating trouble" ought to be ruled out. 

In how far distance studies has a future at all in the said field of studies is to be 
proved by an analysis of the needs in the course, to be made as part of a continued 
research undenaking at the University of Leipzig, in which the co-author of this 
paper will also be involved. 

Seen as a whole, a hypothesis of Widmann's (cf. Widmann <& Gerhardt 1989, 
p. 10) might be mentioned, according to which "distance education can take place 
more dynamically if the basic types are given varied accentuation in order to form 
the whole course of distance studies. It is assumed that the consultation type is 
particularly suitable at the beginning of the studies, in order to gradually introduce 
the distance student to his/her studies", whilst coTespondence distance study, 
which is the basic form making the highest demands on the independence of the 
distance student, might be stressed more in the later course of studies. The basic 
types blend with each other, then, during the course of studies, having varying 
significance, coming close to reaching a kind of optimal level. Investigations need 
to be made concretely for each special branch of studies as to how this task is to be 
mastered. 

A number of evaluation results introduced in this paper substantiate the said 
hypothesis. 
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Humboldt University (HUB) 

Bruno p. NfUch 
Department for Further education 
Humbotdt Unhrerahit, Berlin 
Federal Republic of Germany (Ex-GDB) 

1 Development of distance education 

The first decree about the establishment of distance education for the working 
population in the then German Democratic Republic (GDR) was issued in 1950. 
Since 1951 distance education has been carried out (in the ex-GDR) at the 
universities of Berlin, Dresden and Leipzig. At first this distance education took 
place in the field of technical sciences, and has also taken place since 1953 in 
agricultural sciences and since 1955 in economics and social sciences. 

Progress and planning of the contents were determined by the former state 
department for university and higher education ("Staatssekretariat fiir das Hoch- 
und Fachschulwesen"), by means of official enactments and regulations. 

The foundation and building up of distance education formed part of an 
integrated educational system and thereby an integral part of the special tasks of a 
university or institution of higher education. 

The aim of distance education in the fifties was that, running parallel to the 
face-to-face studies at the universities (which had undergone certain changes), new 
capacities in education should be CTeated, in order to satisfy the rising need for 
university graduates ("Hochschulkader") for the economy and administration of the 
state. 

Scientific findings in governmental research policy and methodics and 
pedagogics, which had been made in the field of adult education at various 
institutions, were converted for use in university distance eduction. 

With the establishment of university distance education as from the year 1950, 
for the first time in the history of the German educational system larger groups of 
working people from all productive and non-productive spheres were given the 
possibility of having a university education without having to take several years off 
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work. People who had not been allowed to study at a university, be it for puliticui 
reasons, due to their social conditions or due to the influence of fascism in the 
Second World War, were now able to do so thanks to distance studies. By the end 
of 1959 roughly 5,500 working people had received their diploma or degree via 
distance education (cf. Albrecht et al 1985). 

At the end of 1960 there were 31 universities/colleges of higher education, 
with various branches, offering distance or evening education. The number of 
graduates had risen within ten years, by the end of 1969, to over 20,000 (cf. 
Albrecht et al 1985). Until 1975, every third university graduate had got his or her 
degree via distance studies. 

The Humboldt University of Berlin (HUB) takes the lion's share in the 
distance education of students (in the ex-GDR). Distance education was carried 
out here, as in other universities/colleges of higher education, in the separate 
faculties. 



Aim, contents and result of the course of studies were the same in both face- 
to-face and distance education, but due to the character of distance study, the 
methods and organization of courses had to be different. Lectures, consultations 
and seminars took place in the faculties, in a fortnightly rhythm for the 40 weeks of 
the academic year. In the meantim<2 the students used distance study materials and 
worked on their own. 



It was soon to be seen that the composing of distance study units and the 
execution of lectures for distance students were jobs in which the lecturers had no 
methodological experience, and jobs which thus proved very demanding. For this 
reason only the best lecturers could meet with success, and so it was obvious that 
this new form of education did not meet with the enthusiasm of every lecturer. 

Lecturers and distance students, university and the firms in which the students 
were employed, all worked together closely and via personal contact. 

Whilst in the first years it had been the task of distance education to offer 

instruction to older people who had previously been unable to have a higher 

education, between 1960 and 1969 the main demand changed. Now the main task 

was to offer in-service training to younger people in order to prepare them for 

taking over leading positions later on. Of course, one cannot ignore the fact that 

the function of distance studies also changed to a certain extent during the 

Q seventies. 1 ^ 
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Although the amount of special subjects offered via distance education 
increased again in the seventies, the overall number of students actually decreased 
at the turn of the decade to the eighties (see Table 1). This decrease is, however, 
not the same in all subjects. Generally speaking, employees in special positions 
normally requiring a university degree are no longer required to catch up on that 
degree. 



Table 1: Students in distance education at universities and colleges 
of theex-GDR 


branch of science 


1969 


1979 


1983 


1988 


mathematics / 
natural sciences 


609 


- 


— 


— 


technical sciences 


7.579 


4.120 


3.741 


4.090 


mcdicin* 










agricultural sciences 


1.779 


996 




7 1 O 


economic sciences 


8.385 


5.195 


4.116 


4.087 


philosophy / state sciences 
law sciences 


3.104 


2.033 


2.026 


3.585 


cultural sciences / sports 


1.077 


775 


592 


499 


literature / languages 


274 


181 


165 


193 


art sciences 


232 


371 


283 


550 


pedagogics 


8.007 


1.089 


585 


723 


Sum 


31.046 


14.760 


12.356 


14.774 


* incomplete 



A number of new laws passed and old laws revised in the early seventies 
(1971-77) are an expression of the increased demands put upon distance 
education, defining its position within the continued and further education system 
and raising the quality of training and eduction, as well as guaranteeing a stable 
organization. 



Since the beginning of the eighties, distance education has been used to 
prepare people for a future profession or occupation. With this a new social motive 
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for taking up distance eduction came into being; the wish to prepare oneself for a 
new phase in one's working life. 

This alteration in the social function of distance study meant, at the same time, 
that the average age of distance students fell; and with this, demans on teaching in 
distance education rose. 

The formation of study groups and collectives of teachers increased the 
effectivity of studying. The readiness to Icam, results achieved and discipline in 
studying were considered to be good or even very good. 

The success quotient in distance education in the ex-GDR lies between 80 and 
100 %, apart from in the technical sciences where it is around 50 - 60 %. 

At the moment there are 4,600 distance students studying in 25 different 
subject fields at HUB. Some of these fields are unique in the system of university 
education in the former GDR (horticulture, the pedagogics of medicine, nursing, 
crime investigation and food technology, amongst others). Some of the subjects are 
taught only here and nowhere else. (There is some information about the 
development of the various subject fields in distance studies at this institution in 
"Beitrage zur Geschichte der HUB", No. 11, 1985.) 

The experiences regarding contents and organization gathered over the 
decades at HUB have been supported by many analyses. The results of these 
analyses and their large-scale evaluation helped to raise the niveau of the content 
and to increase effectivity in distance education here. 

We would now like to characterize some of the methods of analysis in the 
following section. 



2 Methods for analysing the process of distance education 

2.1 Statistical methods 

Based on the application forms of the students matriculated in distance 
studies, the following data have been collected: 

- number of students, gender (male/female) 

- age, marital status 
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- social background, level of education 

- profession or occupation, function. 

On the basis of the curricula, the following points were registered: 

- employment of teaching staff, according to whether they were professors, 
lecturers, assistant lecturers etc. 

- days of presence at the university /college of higher educatin, practical courses 
given in firms/factories or as exam preparation 

- examination phases, time for working alone. 



The following summaries are based oii examination records: 

- performance in the particular course of instruction, number of examinations 
which had to be repeated 

- average perf ormance of each registered group of students 

- performance in each piece of term work written druing studies, end-of-year 
papers and degree papers 

• number of successful students per year or per registered group of students. 



2.2 Direct and indirect questioning 

Distance students and lecturers evaluated each semester together, as regarding 
content and organization. Special emphasis was laid on the assessment of the 
teaching material which had been used. 

Selected registered groups of students and students in specific fields of study 
received questionnaires, which were to be filled in anonymously and concerned the 
family and social conditions of the distance students, their field of work and the 
help which they received from their firms/factories. 

For the same registered groups of students the lecturers also received 
questionnaires concerning the contents and niveau of the lectures and the 
cooperation shown by the distance students. 

The Central Institute for University Education (Zentralinstitut fur 
Hochschulbildung = ZHB) worked out the necessary questionnaire, which was 
also implemented at other universities/colleges of higher education. 
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2.3 . aluation of long-ttanding txp«rl*ncM 

Staff conferences for each discipline and field of study took place once or 
twice yearly especially for distance education. The experiences gathered there 
from members of the teaching staff led to quantitative and qualitative statements 
about the varfous fields of study and disciplines. 

Meetings which took place quarterly with the heads of department in distance 
studies in each faculty and later section - at HUB there are, at the moment, 14 
independent departments - were intended to carefully evaluate the processes of 
studying in the field of distance education. In these meetings questions of 
administration and economy were also discussed. 

2.4 Separate inquiries 

On the basis of a ministry directive, analyses were made of each academic 
year. For the field of distance education, four or five different points were given 
chief focus each year, dealing with special questions on the administrative or 
educative process in distance studies. 

Joint activities were made together with the ZHB, within the limits of one of 
its research programmes, on distance education at HUB. These took the form of 
direct face-to-face interviewing, questionnaires or else colloquia, problem-oriented 
seminars, symposia etc. 

2.5 Reports - appearing reguiariy and irregularly • to the head of the university 
on the distance education of the departments 

The results of all analyses were collected and summarized in the Directorate 
for Further Education ("Direktorat fiir Weiterbildung") at HUB. Problems were 
cleared and questions answered or passed on to a higher department, and partially 
taken over for research. 

As examples of the research work in the Directorate for Further Education, 
comprehensive analyses and evaluations ere made on the following topics: 

• Inclusion of the distance students into the research work of the departments 
- independent academic work done by the distance students 
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- practice-oriented teachiiig in agricultural sciences in distance education 
> social classification of the students 

- ways in which academic information is illustrated 

- performance shown by distance students in complex situations 

- how the unity of studies and employment is put into practice 

- flexible organization of distance study lectures 

- aspects of effectivity 

- ideas on questions of content and on the organization of the different fields 
of study in distance education 

- proposals for the planning of the respective five-year plans 

- efficient administration - central/decentral 

- consideration of distance education in new fields of study (making prognoses 
for education) 

- guarantee of supplying and using methods and methodology of academic work 

- meeting with the requirements of the curricula by the students, amount of 
lectures and autonomous study and how these lectures and this study were 
put into practice. 

The sequence of the subjects noted is not meant to show any ranking. 



3 Conceptions for distance education 

In the early seventies, comprehensive analyses on the development of distance 
studies at HUB and also at some of the other institutions of higher education in 
the then GDR were begun. Many discussions and consultations with lecturers and 
students also took place. All this lead to the first "Conception of the development 
of distance euucation and further education at HUB" and in the higher education 
system of the then GDR altogether. This conception was worked out by the 
Directorate for Further Education at HUB and ratified by the head of the 
university in July 1979. This first conception for distance education at HUB served 
most other institutions of higher education in the ex-GDR as a basis for planning 
their conceptions of distance and further education. The analyses o.i higher 
distance education and the conception of the development thereof, carried out by 
the Directorate for Further Education, were used at the same time as a HUB 
contribution to preparing the content of the "5th Conference of Institutions of 
Higher Education" (V. Hochschulkonferenz) in September 1980. 
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A continuation and exact specification of the first conception of development 
followed in 1982. This second conception was also ratified as a "Conception for 
further and distance eduction at HUB". The aim, as regards content, was 
concentrated on the tasks of further education, in which distance education is also 
included, but the chief stress was laid on developing further distance education at 
the universities/institutions of higher education with a view to making them 
equivalent in ranking to face-to-face studies and research by 1990. 

Following the basic guidelines of a central academic workshop of the ZHB on 
the theme "The contribution of universities and colleges of higher education of the 
GDR towards professional further education of graduates from universities arid 
technical colleges", which took place in 1985, and also following directives of the 
ministry, a third "Conception for the development of further and distance 
education at HUB for the years 1986 - 1990" was worked out. 

This conception, as a continuation of the second one from 1982, has above all 
as its concrete tasks those which are valid for all academic fields for the 
reorganization and modification of distance education, on the basis of central 
decisions. 

In order to guarantee an optimal and effective employment of all potentials 
for distance and further education at HUB, each department of HUB (33 
departments in all) had a further education concept of its own as from the 
icademic year 1986/87, based on a ten-point programme. 

These 33 conceptions on development were worked out by the departments 
together with the Directorate for Further Education, coordinated with working 
partners and ratified by the heads of department and of the university. 

The concej,.ionr, of the various departments take fully into consideration the 
tasks of distance education. Depending on the size of the department and the 
scope of the branch of study, the papers have a length of between 6 and 22 pages. 

In June 1988, the 1986 conceptions of each department were checked, and the 
following main points discussed individually with the heads if department: 

- questions and problems of the process of administration in distance education 

- classification of distance and further education in the planning process, under 
consideration of the efi ective usage of existing funds 

- measures of qualification resulting from the research process 
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- relations with working partners, if necessary, on the basis of arrangements or 
contracts 

- problems encountered in the realization of the conception of further education, 
considerations as to the further organization of distance education up to the 
year 1995 and longer. 

The result of these deliberations was that all the conceptions were seen to 
meet with present demands as regards their long-term determination of contents. 

A general revision of these conceptions will take place in the very near future 
when all institutions of higher education have been restructured. 

All in all it can be seen that the conceptions of HUB, of the Directorate for 
Further Education and of the departments served as an important and useful 
instrument of administration, that they have proved reliable and that they will 
continue to help towards the qualification of our distance students. 



4 Forms of organization of distance education 

The five-year distance study course leading to degree-level was so organized in 
the fifties that between 36 and 52 days' paid release from the place of employment 
were given yearly, so that the student could take part in face-to-face studies at the 
universities/colleges. Alongside these days of face-to-face study at the institutions 
of higher education or their dependencies, work was done on the basis of self- 
instruction via written study materials. During lectures and seminars at the 
university/college, the material taught via self-instruction was controlled and 
guided. Some of the subject matter was also taught directly in the lectures. 

At the end of the fifties a combined distance and face-to-face study was 
created. Here, on additional days, various forms of ftudy were offered for both 
distance and face-to-face students, taking the form of colloquia, problem-oriented 
seminars, lectures. By this means it was possible to shorten the distance study 
courses by at least one year. 

As from 1962 it was possible to do a part-time course via distance studies; a 
little later the possibility of evening studies was added to the offer of full-time 
studies, with lectures etc. starting after 4 p.m. 
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A network of outside agencies was built up in the regional capitals 
("Bezirksstadte") in the then GDR for the faculties of history, law and the 
pedagogics of rehabilitation, similar to that for technical sciences. The students 
came, and still come to HUB, where they are matriculated, for introductory and 
survey lectures. The rest of the teaching events - in the form of (obligatory) 
consultations - take place at the outside agencies. In the field of technical sciences, 
the teaching of students has been carried out in so-called consultation centres 
("Konsultationszentren") since 1969. All outside agencies in existence were 
assigned territorially to the universities or colleges nearer*, to them, developed into 
consultation centres and used by the distance students living within that local area. 

The first two years of study, after 1975 the first three years (7st phase of study) 
took and take place at these consultation centres. After this the training is put in 
charge of the university or college where the student is matriculated. 

About 600 - 700 distance students who were matriculated at 18 other 
institutions of higher education were, for instance, given qualifications yearly by 
HUB between 1971 and 1975. That means altogether well over 2,000 students who 
took part in studies. 

Special courses of study took place on the basis of acknowledged curricula for 
applicants from special branches of industry, who had similar educational 
backgrounds and similar functions at their place of work. The study material was 
sometimes offered in a concentrated form, practica could be absolved at the place 
of work during normal working hours and special contents were taught. 

Women were also trained and qualified for leading positions in their special 
branch of work as part of study courses offered especially for women. 

All special study courses ended with a degree or diploma after 3 to 3 1/2 years. 
Generally speaking target groups with a special, homogeneous educational 
background were chosen for these distance studies with a shortened study duration 
(special distance studies). 

Distance study lectures were also used by graduates who were following 
postgraduate study courses. 



Altogether, a high degree of flexibility and effectivity was attained by means of 
special forms of organization in distance education. 
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Introduction 

In this article I shall try to describe the concept of evaluation and what 
evaluation actually means at NKI. In this connection I will touch upon student 
evaluation. The main emphasis, however, will be placed upon system evaluation - 
both in micro and macro perspective. It has not been my intention to write a 
scientific article, but rather to give an account of NKI practices and experiences. 
I have concentrated on describing concepts, methods and experiences, rather than 
presenting specific results from research and evaluation projects. 

NKI holds the view that evaluation has to be an integral pan of and a 
continuous activity in any educational undertaking. Without evaluation and 
iissessment of students during the learning process, the conditions for learning are 
far from ideal. In the same way evaluation of the organisation, of the 
teaching/learning process, of the learning materia' and media for learning is 
necessary for institutional learning anc* important for increasing quality. 

20 years ago, as a graduate student at the University of Oslo, I was engaged in 
the planning of the research project for my degree in education. I was interested in 
adult education and particularly correspondence education. Till then very little 
research had been carried out within this area, and my intention was to make a 
large scale pilot survey on recruitment, study achievements and completions/drop- 
out rates in correspondence study in Norway. More or less by accident I came into 
contact with NKI and asked if I would be allowed to carry out my research basing 
it on NKI files of correspondence students. I was welcomed and given a completely 
free hand in collecting the amount and type of information I wished for. A year 
later my thesis was completed. 

The information presented did not at all give a glorious picture of the results 
of the institution. Although the main focus of my research was to find relations 
between background factors, personal factors and situational factors with different 
criteria of success in correspondence study, one could not overtook the fact that 
the completion rates presented v.ere low. The results were, in fact, quite 
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disappointing, and one could guess that many administrators would have taken the 
decision to keep such information confidential. 

The rest of the story, in my view, gives a picture of NKI's views on institutional 
evaluation at that time. Instead of being asked to keep a low profile on the 
publication of results, the adminstration decided that the fiill report should be 
distributed to all individuals and organisations involved in or specifically interested 
in correpondence education in Norway. An abbreviated report containing all 
factual information was published in Norwegian and English and distributed both 
nationally and internationally. I remember I was present once when the director 
was asked how he dared to publish the results of the drop-out part of the study, 
and his answer was that he did not dare not to publish, since openness of 
institutional results is necessary for increasing quality. The immediate reaction at 
the institution was that all employees - academics, administrators and clerical staff 
- became involved in a project aiming at assessing the organisation and the 
administrative, teaching and counselling routines and procedures in order to state 
long- and short-term goals for changes to increase the quality of teaching material 
and student sevices. At the same time I was "engaged to plan and conduct a 
research and evaluation scheme with the same goal, quality control and quality 
development of the NKI distanc education system. 

NKl today 

NKI is the second largest non- governmental educational institution in 
Norway. It is organised as a non-profit foundation with governmental control and 
quite large financial support from the state. The organisation has four different 
departments offering services to the public: 

NKI College of Engineering is a four year college of engineering training, 
decentralised and with 18 centres offering full time studies. As opposed to what is 
happening in many academic institutions today, where one is moving from 
traditional academic studies into distance education and new modes of teaching, 
the NKI College was originally developed from an existing distance education 
programme. The college still differs from most similar institutes in organisation 
and methods, which may be explained by its inheritance from distance education. 
The college is the largest engineering college in Norway. 

NKl College of Computer Science is a college offering a two year full time 
course in administrative computer science and information systems development. 
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It also offers a two-year part time course giving similar qualifications as the first 
year of the fiill time programme. 

NKI Distance Education is the second largest distance teaching institute in 
Norway recruiting approximately 10 to 15.000 students a year, or approximately 
50.000 course enrolments. The programmes offered cover technical/vocational 
training, management, computer science and business training on secondary and 
tertiary level. 

NKI Publishing House develops materials both for NKI activities and for sale 
on the open market. 

To support the activities NKI has established a Research and Development Unit 
responsible for research in education and evaluation. The unit has given priority to 
research and development activities within distance education. 

Some elements and dimensions in the concept of evaluation 
at NKI 

Evaluation is a part of most human activities involving decisions, it simply 
means assessing the quality of something. We evaluate when we buy a suit or even 
a hamburger, when we decide to go to the theater instead of the cinema, and when 
we decide which film to see. After the action we assess again to see whether we are 
satisfied or would make another choice another time. 

Systems approach / educational technology 

At the general level NKI fellows the ideas and principles of educuMonal 
technology in developing and conveying education. In general models of education 
and teaching evaluation always plays an important part. Evaluation is the starting 
point for the feedback loop in the process. At every stage of development the 
results are in some ways formally or informally, subjectively or objectively assessed 
and necessary action taken. Ideally, but not as often as we would wish, a total 
education programmf; is Oifered in a pilot version for formal evaluation and 
revision before the programme is offered on a larger scale. The usual procedure 
would be to market a new programme in a more or less complete version and carry 
out successive evaluations, revision work and changes over a period of time. 
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Single courses and course material within a programme will always be formally 
evaluated before being offered to the public, and very often presented in 
preliminary form before Tmal" production and distribution. 

According to the theories of educational technology, evaluation should be a 
rather objective process, where learning results measured by some clearly defined 
performance standards are compared with the defined learning objectives (see for 
instance Popham 1981). Our view is that this might be an ideal situation, at least in 
some cases. In practice at NKI, however, and I believe in most other distance 
education institutions, the objectives defined during development of the course are 
seldom expressed in formal terms suitable for objcaive control in a strictly goal- 
related evaluation. The evaluation procedures thus tend to become more 
subjective than the ideal of the systems approach would prescribe. This seems to 
be a common observation. Criterion referenced tests including performance 
standards were originally presented as a promising tool for securing accountability 
in education, thus constituting a simple and inexpensive tool for decision makers. 
But in practice over the years the ideal theory has not lived up to expectations. For 
a discussion of performance standards and criteria, see Burton (1977) and Glass 
(1977). 

Internal or external evaluation? 

There has been a lot of discussion in the educational community on who 
should carry out evaluation to guarantee maximum objectivity and usefulness of 
the results, see i. e. Scriven (1975). In my view, the question is more acute in 
situations where external bodies have the responsibility for accrediting institutions 
and/or programmes according to certain criteria, and in situations where bodies 
offering grants wish to control the effects of money granted to certain programmes. 
According to Scriven (1975) there is no easy way around rhe question of 
objectivity. There is no way of guaranteeing that external evaluators are not 
biased, and there is a good chance that external evaluators are not able to go into 
the institution and programme sufficiently to come up with a useful evaluation 
design and to get the really important information for the evaluation. 

The evaluation may be undertaken by a member of the programme staff, by 
another member or other members of the responsible unit in the organisation, by 
another unit within the organisation or by external evaluatc^<^ contracted by the 
teaching institution itself or by some external controlling or fund-giving body. In 
NKI all these different systems exist. I shall give s«me^xamples: 
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External evaluation of the organisation, programmes and courses. 

Norway was the first country in the world to regulate distance education by a 
specific Act, The Correspondence Scools Act* ot 1948. According to this Act all 
correspondence schools and every single course must be accredited by the Ministry 
of Education before being put onto the market. 

Today the evaluation is administered and carried out by a controlling body, 
The Correspondence Schools Council. 

Evaluation on the institutional level 

At regular intervals the Council is supposed to conduct an intensive and 
inclusive evaluation of NKI's distance teaching activities including marketing and 
financial systems, tutor and counselling services, staff and teacher qualifications, 
courses, turn-around time and administrative routines affecting the total quality of 
the teaching/learning system. A full report is submitted to the school and to the 
Ministry. 

In our view, the institution gains quite som^ new and valuable insights through 
these intensive evaluation procedures. 

Evaluation of curricula and study programmes 

Traditionally, the Correspondence Course Council has not been occupied with 
evaluation of the specific programmes or composition of courses. The evaluation 
has concentrated on assessing the whole institution and the individual single 
course. 

However, Norway has a nationwide system of recognition of college and 
university programmes and exams. If a programme is reco^iiised by the National 
Coordinating Body, the programme diploma is transferable to national degree 
programmes. In this connection NKI programmes on tertiary level are evaluated 
externally. During this process, curricula, textbooks, exams, teachers and examiners 
are evaluated according to certain criteria defined by the Norwegian Universities. 
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As mentioned above, The Correspondence Course Council is also responsible 
for evaluating each separate course. To cany out the evaluation of the course, the 
Council appoints external subject experts. I believe these procedures may have 
been justified at the time when they were initiated. Today, however, the system 
may have more weaknesses than strengths. Some of these are also discussed by 
Holmberg(1989). 

Firstly, to be accepted as objective evaluators by the Council, the experts are 
recruited from schools and organisations which do not offer distance education. 
This means that they are very often not fully qualified to evaluate a distance 
education course. Often they do not perceive the whole notion of distance 
education, with its specially developed learning material, and the tutoring and 
counselling procedures which are part of the course as a whole. They will of* n 
tend to look at the material in isolation and compare it with the ordinary text 
books. 

Secondly, some may have basically negative attitudes towards distance 
education as such - the "my subject cannot be taught by distance education" • 
attitude. 

Thirdly, while evaluators appointed from other institutions some years ago 
could be considered as objective, they might not always be so today. The reason is 
that external evaluators often are recruited from institutions which, rightly or 
wrongly, are criticized for not being able to adapt to recent demands from the 
government or the public to uffer less traditional and more flexible studies. In 
some cases, where student numbers are falling, successful distance courses may be 
seen as a threat in a more competitive market. Both situations may cause negative 
attitudes, which may influence the conclusions. 

Fourthly, the evaluators very often come to distance education with a 
teacher/lecture centred rather than a learner/study centred attitude which n akes 
it difficult to understand the pedagogical philosophy behind the "product" they are 
looking at. 

Fifthly, there is always a risk that the external evaluation as such makes the 
writer and author work more to satisfy the evaluator than the student. In some 
cases, this problem becomes evident. Tiiat is when the external evaluator actually 
demands changes which the internal coor^e development team based on their own 
insights into the subject and into distance learning see as a change for the worse. 
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Internal evaluation 

As mentioned above, NKI has set up a separate unit for evaluation and 
research activities. While external evaluation does have some positive effects on 
the quality of the teaching system, the function of external evaluation is mainly 
summative. 

Like most other distance teaching institutes NKI is most concerned with 
formative evaluation and assessment as a means for revision and development (see 
Scriven 1981). 

Internal evaluation is carried out by the unit for research and development 
both on its own initiative and under contract from the distance teaching unit. We 
agree completely with the principles put forward by Scriven (1975) for controlling 
evaluation bias that results should be fed back not only to those responsible for the 
programme or evaluation object, but also to their superiors. The normal 
procedures for internal evaluations carried out by the NKI research and 
development unit include full internal publication. 

Evaluation is also initiated and carried out by the staff who are directly 
responsible for the administration of a certain course or programme. A 
programme administrator may develop and send out questionnaires or carry out a 
telephone interview with students and tutors on a course etc. These evaluations 
tend to be more informal in design, development of instruments and also in the 
reporting of the results. From time to time the research unit is asked to give 
consultations on such projects. 

In my experience formative evaluation of courses gives the best results when 
conducted by an internal specialist unit, not directly involved in the operation of 
the programme, but working in close cooperation with the programme staff. These 
evaluations should preferably be supplemented by evaluations done as a natural 
routine by the staff reponsible for the programme, because everyone engaged in 
education (or any other activity) should see evaluation as an integral part of their 
work. 

It seems clear that evaluation activities initiated and carried out by the 
programme administration staff should be highly stimulated. They certainly give 
useful information. At the same time there is no doubt the results, interpretations 
and conclusions are often biased. The results should be, and often are, discussed 
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with people less involved and preferably trained in educational research and 
evaluation techniques. 

Sometimes there are good reasons for contracting external support in 
evaluation. It might be that it is of special importance to be absolutely certain that 
the results are as unbiased as possible and that they should be accepted as 
unbiased by the external market. Sometimes we need extra manpower or 
additional competence. 

What or who is to b@ evaluated? 

In the introduction to this article I stated that I would concentrate on the 
evaluation of teaching systems, not student evaluation. However, as relevant 
student learning is the ultiinate criterion for measuring teaching quality, student 
evaluation is in fact central in systems evaluation. 

Evaluating students 

At NKi student evaluation takes place continuously during the studies 
Distance students submit their assignments and receive from their tutor comments, 
corrections and evaluations as subjective overall comments and a formal grade. 
Courses below tertiary level normally have quite a high submission density, and 
every submission is expected to cover 5 to 10 hours of study. Tertiary level courses 
have a far lower submission density, one submission is normally expected to cover 
3 to 4 days of full time study. Most courses end with a formal examination, either 
internal with internal examiners, internal with external examiners from state 
colleges/universities (following the requirements for national accreditation of 
college and university exams) or public nationwide exams. 

To some extent examination results are used in course evaluation. In our 
experience feedback from tutors and students, in forms other than simply grades 
given for individual assignments, gives a better basis for assessing the teaching 
quality of a course or parts of a course. From time to time, however, comparisons 
are made between examination results among distance students and full time or 
part time students taking the same courses. Such comparisons may at least give 
some indication of the quality of the distance study material. 

In general, we are not in favour of putting too much emphasis on comparative 
studies. One has to take into consideration that students are self selected into the 
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different forms of study, and that in general, part time students drop out more 
frequently than full time students. The raw results from some of our statistics 
indicate, ho 'ever, that distance students achieve better results than part time on- 
campus students (Paulsen & Rekkedal 1990). 

Objects of systems evaluation 

The whole organisation 

As described above, the organisation is assessed by external bodies as part of 
the Ministry's general accreditation procedures for distance education. It seems 
clear, however, that it is the internal assessment activities which secure ne .essary 
development according to e. ernal and internal requirements. 
Within the field of distance education NKI has carried out extensive survey 
research programmes to see whether the organisation functions according to its 
own goals and objectives. 

Recruitment and drop out surveys have been considered to be of great 
importance. Through recruitment surveys we obtain information to decide whether 
NKI recruits students according to national and institutional policy, so that NKI 
should function as a national supplement to other institutions in securing 
possibilities for education despite a person's geographical, social or educational 
background. 

We have carried out drop out surveys to decide whether drop out rates are 
acceptable. The studies have been designed ;o find reasons for dropping out and 
relations between drop out and personal, situational or course related factors. On 
the institutional level NKI has set specific goals to increase completion rates. On 
the institutional level, for example, we have found that the average level of course 
completions is a little above 50%. A three-year plan has been implemented to 
raise the average completion rates to a minimum of 60%. 

When I chaired the Research Commitiee of the International Council for 
Distance Education (ICDE) some critisism was raised against the ICDE Research 
Committee's support of research projects on drop out and completion rates. The 
basis for the critisism was that the preoccupation of distance educators with drop- 
out problems lead to the traditional educational community seeing drop-out as a 
special problem for distance education. At NKI we consider drop-out statistics to 
be one important indication of institutional success (although we agree that not 
every drop-out necessarily proves there is a problem in the system). We do not 
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believe that distance education generally has a larger drop-out problem than other 
forms of part time adult education (and as far as possible comparisons go, this 
belief has been confirmed statistically). As distance educators we ou^^ht to be 
proud of accounting for our failures, too, and thus, be able to do something about 
them. 

In another dimension NKI carries out institutional evaluation every year in 
connection with recurrent long-term planning. During the planning activities an 
overall assessment of today's situation is undertaken and compared with the 
situation desired in three years time, and specific long- and short-term objectives 
for improvement are specified. 

Curricula and programmes, courses and media 

As mentioned, curricula and programmes are externally evaluated in 
connection with nationwide accreditation schemes. However, if our aim really is to 
strive for higher quality, we have to take internal formative evaluation seriously. 

When launching new programmes, at least some evaluation activities are 
always initiated on the programme level. At present an intensive and continous 
evaluation programme is taking place in connection with the two first 
presentations of a new programme for managers in the field of health and social 
services. An external evaluator has been contracted to follow up students and 
teachers over a period of a whole year. The evaluator is given a free hand in 
deciding on evaluation design, procedures and instruments. The evaluator has 
decided to base the approach on Stake's theoretical views on "responsive 
evaluation" (Stake 1976). The case is presented in some more detail below. 
Printed material and two-way communication with a distance tutor is the basis of 
the majority of NKI distance study courses. Thus, high quality of the printed 
material is a sine qua non if the total system is to function satisfactorily. During the 
development of the courses, evaluation and assessment take place in different 
ways. Here are some examples: 

An "instructional designer" may be a member of the course development team 
and go through the material during the authoring phase acting as some kind of 
"surrogate student" to assess the learning quality and suggest changes. 
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Preliminary material is scrutinized by external subject consultants to check the 
academic quality. Before printing the material is controlled by the consultant from 
the State authorities. 

In some cases the course is printed in a preliminary version. With the help of 
postal questionnaires or more intensive methods, such as telephone or direct 
interviews, student experiences arc collected before final production of the course. 
The distance tutors are asked to inform the administration about student 
difficulties, printing errors etc. as a matter of routine. 

During the last ten years other media, such as telephone, computers (including 
computer mediated communication), broadcasts or taped audio and video material 
have been introduced. When starting courses where new media and technology are 
involved, NKI often follows the programmes with specific research and evaluation 
projects. Some of these are shortly mentioned as case studies below. Similar 
procedures are normally followed to assess financial and educational aspects of 
new procedures for tutoring, student support and administration. 

The distance tutors are the main contacts of the students during their studies. 
The quality of the tutors' work is extremely important for the quality of the system 
as a whole. For a long time the work of the tutors has been continuously surveyed. 
We have also established formal systems for evaluationof tutors. All new tutors 
have to go through a distance course covering important aspects of distance 
learning and tutoring. Prospective tutors are evaluated during this course to decide 
whether they possess the desirable qualities of a distance tutor (see e.g. B§&th & 
W&ngdahl 1976). 

Evaluation criteria 

Different criteria have been used for assessing quality. Some of these are 
mentioned below. 

Recruitment may be one criterion for deciding whether the institution, 
programme or course lives up to intentions. It is a national policy in Norway that 
everyone should have equal opportunities for education and that education .)n all 
levels shall function as an instrument for democratisation and equal status in 
society. It is a fact that adult education does not live up to this ideal goal. In many 
instances adult education actually increases differences by recruiting more students 
with a high prior level of education. With a formal institutional policy of 
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supplementing the state school by expanding opportunities for education, 
recruitment surveys are important. NKI has carried out a number of such surveys. 

• On the other hand, studies of persistence are important in deciding which 
groups are best served. We also consider measuring completion and drop-out to be 
an important criterion for deciding the quality of study material and student 
services. 

Grading, however, has not been found to function as the best evaluation 
criterion. The reason is that grading is normally subjective, and is often used 
individually during the continuous assessment to motivate and stimulate the 
students in their studies. Even as far as exams go, we have to admit that evaluation 
results are the result of subjective decisions of examiners, and are not based on 
criteria-referenced measurements. And, as mentioned above, due to self-selection 
via recruitment and drop-out, comparisons between results in different student 
groups do not give valid data for assessing relative quality. 

To a large degree subjective information from students, tutors and experts is 
used for assessing the quality of evaluation objects; learning material, teaching 
processes and student services. 

Evaluation designs, methods and instruments 

At NKI we have to some extent differentiated informally between educational 
research, research-based evaluation and informal evaluation, projects carried out by 
personnel without competence in research methodology. 

It seems clear, though, that the results of most research projects may be used 
for evaluation purposes. We have carried out a number of experimental research 
projects on different aspects of distance education. In testing hypotheses and 
verifying theories, measures of statistical significance are important. In a scientific 
sense experimental designs and significance tests are the only way to prove 
relationships of cause and effect. On the other hand, an administrator, needing 
information for rational decisions, might very well act on the basis of data not 
.statistically significant, as well as on the basis of a variety of other more or less 
subjective information. 

Thus, both research and research-based evaluation as well as informal projects 
and continuous assessment projects have their place in the total system of 
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evaluation. We have carried out experimental research, survey research, 
developmental testing and case studies in this connection. 

In line with the discussion above both quantitative and qualitative analyses are 
applied. According to our experiences it seems dear that in the case of evaluation 
of a certain product - whether a specific learning package or a complete 
programme - for revision purposes, intensive methods based on depth face-to-face 
interviews or interviews given by telephone are the methods which offer us more 
useful information than large scale studies based on postal questionnaires, which 
allow more quantitative statistical treatment and analyses. 

Some specific projects 

NKJ has a long tradition in small-scale experimental research. We have 
experimentally looked into different follow-up systems (Rekkedal 1972a/ 1973a), 
tum-around time (Rekkedal 1983), introductory course in study techniques, 
telephone tutoring (Rekkedal 1989) and a personal tutor/counsellor system 
(Rekkedal 1985). 

Concerning survey research, our first project carried out an intensive 
recruitment and drop-out analysis of one year's intake into the distance study 
progrr^mmes (Rekkedal 1972b). This survey was followed up by two other surveys. 
The first looked in less depth inio three years' intake to see whether recruitment 
and completion trends had changed; the second was in relation to different 
procedures and student services introduced during the period. Another study 
compared recruitment to distance study and to full time engineering courses and 
followed the students through a four-year period, ending with a completion/drop- 
out survey. The longitudinal study of distance students gave insights into differences 
beetween the students' plans, attitudes and expectations at enrolment and their 
experiences and attitudes given at the time of completion or cance'l-ition 
(Rekkedal 1973b, 1976, 1978). 

Ovist-Eriksen (1979a, 1979b) carried out a large scale evaluation survey of 
NKI combined courses (distance courses supported by local fav^-to-face teaching). 
Questionnaires were distributed to 142 teachers and 739 students. The teachers 
were asked to evaluate the quality of the materials, general aspects of the 
programmes, NKI services and procedures, roles of the distance tutor and local 
tutor etc. Similar aspects were covered by the students questionnaires. The results 
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were used for revision of the system as such, specific programmes and procedures 
and course material. 

At present, we have two development projects which are followed by intensive 
and continous evaluation activities. One concerns the development of a new 
media/method system in distance education, the EKKO Computer Mediated 
Communication Project. The other concerns the development of a new programme 
in Management and Administration for the Health and Social Services Sector. 

In the EKKO project we have developed a computer conferencing system 
specifically designed for distance education. Computer mediated communication 
changes a lot of well-known variables in distance education (see for instance the 
discussion about computer conferencing as being a "new (3rd. or 4th.) generation" 
or "shift of paradigm" in distance education (Lauzon & Moore 1989, Garrison 
1986, Holmberg 1990). 

During the last three years we have continuously developed the computer and 
administrative systems and developed and tried out computer-conferencing-based 
distance learning in different subjects. Information has been collected 
systematically, both by the project manager and by the research unit. The methods 
applied have included continous logging of communication activities, questionnaires 
and interviews with "electronic college" students, prospective students, 
correspondence students (for comparisons) and teachers, and comparison of 
examination results. All data have been continuously published and reported. 
A collection of articles and conference papers has been published by Paulsen & 
Rekkedal(1990). 

The following is an example of a systematic evaluation project as part of 
specific programme development being carried out at the moment. Three years 
ago NKI started the planning for developing a two-year distance learning 
programme in "Management and Administration for the Health and Social 
Services Sector". The programme in a preliminary version was ready for try-out 
from 1990. During the development phase external experts had been contracted to 
evaluate the curriculum plans as they were finalised. Each single course was 
assessed and accredited by the government before being tested on the trial run. 
The whole programme was submitted to the National Coordinating Body for 
University Studies, assessed and became formally recognised as being equal to one 
year's full time study in the national system. 
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It was decided not to put the programme onto the regular market during the 
first year. A contract was signed between one major hospital and NKI to carry out 
one full trial run. Later another trial group was accepted. During the try-out period 
major aspects of the programme, individual courses, study material, distance and 
face-to-face teaching/learning processes will be formally evaluated for updating 
and revision before the progranmie is offered on the regular market (Koch 1990). 

An external evaluator has been engaged to design and carry out the evaluation 
programme. The evaluator bases the design on Stake's responsive evaluation (Stake 
1976, 1981) or transactional model for evaluation (Peersen 1990). 

The evaluation plan focuses on three main areas: 

1. Frames/situational factors, e. g. study form and content, administration, student 
expectations and demands, teacher expectation of their contributions to the 
programme as a whole, the expectations of students' superiors, plans, time 
schedules, economy etc. 

2. The teaching/learning process, what actually happens during the learning 
programme due to the effects of the influences of the variables of 
frame/situational factors. 

3. Results, e. g. the students' experiences of whether their own behavior and 
attitudes in relevant areas has changed, superiors' erperience of whether the 
students' behavior has changed, students' ability to solve problems etc., as well 
as subjective expe/iences of course quality related to expectations and 
experiences. 

The results will be caused by an interaction of frame factor variables and 
process variables. 

The evaluator wants, in line with Stake's theory, to find out what is of value to 
the students by gathering relevant remarks from the various participants. She 
stresses that the aim of the evaluation is understanding rather than giving 
explanations and conveying propositional knowledge. 

During the evaluation process, therefore, she uses different methods. Some 
examples are: 

1. Successive student questionnaires on expectations and experiences. 

2. Problem solving tests. 
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3. Questionnaires for tutors 

4. Continuous loggings of experiences and occurences by tutors, on-the-job 
coordinator and programme coordinator. 

5. Interviews with the superiors of the students on their experctations and their 
perceptions of the students problem solving abilities in relevant areas. 

6. Observations of face-to-face sessions. 

7. Some selected students continuously log thsir experiences. 

8. Final in-depth interviews with students and superiors related to previous 
responses. 

The evaluation programme is meant to function as formative both for the trial 
period students and for revision of the total preliminary programme. 

Conclusion 

In this article I have tried to account for some NKI concepts of system 
evaluation, some practices and experiences. I have not said much about results. 
I have found it difficult to go into details '^^ results because I find the different 
surveys, experimental research projects and evaluation projects cover too many 
areas and dimensions. Describing specific results, I believe, would go beyond the 
scopes of this article. 

There is one important point which I would like to stress. Systematic collection 
of data and reporting, in our experience, is the absolute fundamental basis for 
lasting changes and quality developments. We have seen that good ideas may be 
tried out and lead to positive change of practices. However, if one does not take 
the time or have the resources to really examine and report on the effect of 
specific changes and developments by methods which people trust, changes seem 
to have a tendency to be very short-lived. When people in the system are actively 
involved in the developments, and the developments are proven to be effective by 
accepted methods of evaluation, those developments tend to be followed up - and 
live. 
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Foreword 

The Department of Education of "La Sapienza** University (Rome) established 
the first distance course in the academic year 1986-87. It was a postgraduate course 
about "Methods of School Evaluation" mainly - but not exclusively - addressed to 
primaiy and secondary school teachers. As well as for the teachers, the course 
could be of interest for school managers, public administration officials, and those 
responsible for vocational and in-service training activities. In fact the public 
welcomed the proposal very warmly. After the first year more than three hundred 
people enroled. In the following years other courses were established and the 
number of the students rapidly increased to 4,000 in the academic year 1989-90. 
The distance courses available in the academic year 1990-91 are listed below: 

a) postgraduate courses (students have to enrol personally at the University 
"La Sapienza", and they pay the fees Hxed by the academic authorities): 

- Metodi della valutazione scolastica [Methods of School Evaluation], one year 

- Didattica [didactics], one year 

- Complementi di didattica sperimentale [Supplementary Studies on 
Experimental Didactics], six months 

- Complementi di didattica dei mezzi di comunicazione [Supplementary 
Studies on the Didactics of the Communication Media], six months 

- Complementi di didattica della stoua [Supplementary Studies on the DiUaciis 
of History], six months 

- Complementi di didattica della fUosofia [Supplementary Studies on the 
Didactis of Philosophy] six months 
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• Complementi di didattica della matematica (Supplementary Studies on the 
Didactics of Mathematics], six months 

- Complementi di didattica delle letterature straniere (Supplementary Studies 
on the Didactics of Foreign Literature], six months 

- Complementi di didattica del testo letterario [Supplementary Studies on the 
Didactics of Literary Text), six months 



b) courses based on an agreement (the courses are established according to an 
agreement between the University "La Sapienza" and different organizations 
interested in offering to a particular public the opportunity of a course of study 
at a university level). 

The agreements in force at the moment are the following: 

- agreement with the Ministry of Education of the Italian Republic, Central 
Office for Vocational Education, for two courses: Elementi di Didattica 
(Elements of Didactics] and Eviluppe e consolidamento della capacita di 
comprensione della lettura [Development and Consolidation of Reading 
Comprehension Abilities]; 

- agreement with the Government of Canton Ticino (Switzerland) for the 
courses of Metodi della valutazione scolastica and Didattica; 

- agreement with the Provincial Administration of Bergamo for the courses 
of Metodi della valutazione scolastica, Didattica and Didattica sperimentale; 

' agreements with several schools for one or more of the courses mentioned 
above. 

The solutions drawn up for running the distance courses are based on a very 
high level of automatization of the procedures. The resources - both financial and 
human - available for distance courses were very limited. Therefore, it was 
necessary to steer the organization in such a direction. Besides, the project was to 
balance a very high level of automatization with an individualized pattern of 
educational proposal. Therefore didactic organization had to have a great 
information flow about the previous cultural and professional experiences of the 
students and about their study activity during the distance course. For this reason it 
was immediately clear that assessment had to play a strategic part. Assessment has 
been interpreted as the activity which allows the information about a determined 
procedure to be collected in its initial, intermediate and final stages. 
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This is, briefly, the organization of the postgraduate distance courses: 

- each course is subdivided into a certain number of units , according to its 
duration; 

- CLch unit requires 3-4 weeics of study; 

- at the beginning of each period, the students receive a postal packet containing 
the study and exercise material, two assessment tests and the correspondent 
optic forms for the answers, a letter which explains what to do; 

- in the middle and at the end of each study unit, the students answer the test and 
send the optic forms to the Department; 

- after the input of data through an optical scanner, the processing system writes a 
personalized correction text for each student. The text is produced as a letter 
which is immediately sent back to the student. From 1991 it will be possible to 
communicate with a few samples of students through a telematic system: the 
students will digitalize their answers on the keyboard of a computer connected 
with the central data processing system via the telephone network, and will 
receive the answers in the same way. 



The Evaluation of the Context 

The purpose of the evaluation activities is to be functional to the needs of the 
organization of distance courses, as they have already been defined. Therefore it is 
necessary to analyse the context in which the procedures take place and to identify 
the variables which contribute to its definition. The context is determined both by 
the elements which describe the macrosystem, and by the elements which refer to 
the specific microsystem. The macrosystem is the background of educational 
activity; the social structure, the production system, the cultural organization all 
influence education and are influenced by education. The microsystem determines 
the attitudes which directly influence the educational demand and the answer of 
the public to the educational offer. 

In the field of distance education, it is possible to say that the macrosystem 
mainly determines the general characteristics of demand and supply; the 
microsystem is particularly concerned with the choice of educational strategies. 
The evaluation activity is functional to its purpose - i.e. the regulation of the 
educational procedures - only if it is based on continuous and analytic information 
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about the prog 'ession of the procedures, and if the main variables which identify 
the macro- and the microsystem are constantly pointed out. It is possible, 
especially for the information concerning the macrosystem, to use data archives 
already available (such as statistical tables to ascertain the consistence of a 
determinate part of the population). In other c ses it is necessary to get the 
information through specific research (for instance, when the problem is to know 
precisely what is the attitude of the adult population, or of a determinate part of it, 
towards the undertaking of an educational proposal; or to appreciate the effects 
that determinate changes in the production structure could have on the 
professional profiles). 

Gathering information about the macrosystem constitutes a specific evluation 
activity. In a structure for distance education, this activity could be carried out by a 
specialized service. In the experience of the Department this task is simplified 
because almost all the students are teachers. The information which must be 
carefully gathered conceras the development of the school system, the need of new 
professional skills etc. 

It becomes obviously more difficult to collect information about the 
microsystem. In this case it is necessary to have data which could very precisely 
define the proHle of the student to whom the course is addressed. It is important to 
know which skills the studen: already has, in which way he/she is used to studying, 
how much time he/she will probably dedicate to the learning activity, which kind 
of instrumental means are at his/her disposal, what are the complementary study 
sources he/she can more easily reach. This is the kind of information which must 
be evaluated to take the wiser decisions about the educational proposal and 
organization. 

The evaluation of the macro- and microsystem can be considered as a 
preliminary step towards the actual evaluation activities which will take place 
during the course. It is obvious that these activities must be accurately planned and 
organized. 

Individual Evaluation and Collective Evaluation 

In distance education, as in other educational contexts, the evaluation activity 
is addressed to each single student and to the stud;;nts as a whole. Moreover the 
evaluation must consider the structure, the organization and the management of a 
course. The evaluation concerning the individual student is based on the 
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information which defines his/her proHle (in its social, cultural and affective 
aspects), on the data related with his/her educational curriculum, on the 
measurement of his/her learning results. The evaluation concerning the students 
as a whole roughly has the same purpose, but its attention is concentrated or. 
pointing out the differences between the subjects composing the considered 
population, in defining its modal characteristics, in recording the collective 
behaviour at the differem stages of the activities of the course, in measuring the 
collective results at the end of the course. 

Although they fulfill different purposes, the evaluation concerning the 
individual students and the evaluation concerning the students as a whole are not 
necessarily based on different information, data or measurements. For instance the 
measurements resulting from a test ma}' be used either to define the abilities 
reached by each student or to analyse the distribution of the scores as a tool to 
describe the whole of the population. In distance education the individual and 
collective evaluation of the students is linked to a defmed educational programme. 
In fact distance education, more than other educational proposals, emphasizes the 
role of planning, programming and organizing the procedures: we could say that if 
traditional education is based on an intelligent artisan approach, distance 
education has to go further, adopting a more industrial attitude 

Therefore it is necessary to cope with the teaching problems fulfilling two 
apparently opposite conditions: the maximum of homogeneity in all the basic 
aspects of the service given to the public and, at the same time, the maximum of 
individualization of the service to satisfy each '•.ingle student's needs. It is not 
particularly difficult to satisfy the first condition, but it is much more challenging to 
fulfil the second one and the individualization could actually be considered as the 
main variable of the quality of a distance course. It is quite easy to address to the 
public an indiscriminate message because, in this case, it is not necessary to solve 
specific instructional problems: even to print a book or to organize a television 
program sets up indiscriminate messages. The peculiar characteristic of distance 
education in comparison with other proposals also based on a cultural 
communication is the possibility of individualizing the message and making it 
adequate to the student's individual needs. 

Distance education conforms to an educational approach which combines the 
results of most of the recent eductional research. 



1) cf. Otto Peters' concept of distance education as an industrialized form of teaching and learning; 
Poters, 0. (1973): Die didaktische Struktur des Fernunterrichts. Untersuchungen zu einer industrialisierten 
Form des Lehrens und Lernens. Tubingor Beitrag© zum Fernstudium 7. Weinheim: Beta, (-ed.) 
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Besides, the opportunities set up by the technology of communication have 
been v^idely and usefully adopted in an educational situation in which students are 
not physically present at a place determined for and qualified to allow, educational 
activities. 

Individual Evaluation 

The individual evaluation of the students gives an answer to different 
demands, according to its temporal placement during the learning process. 
Therefeore, we shall distinguish between the evaluation which takes place at initial 
stages of the process, the evaluation situated in intermediate periods and the 
evaluation connected with the final stages. 

a) The individual initial evaluation is aimed at defining the profile of each 
student enrolled on a distance course, at the moment at which he/she begins the 
study activity. The individual initial evaluation considers in particular: 

• each student's cognitive frame at the beginning of the learning activity required 
by the course. From the point of view of the initial evaluation it is necessary to 
define the specific entry conditions (learning prerequisites) and to plan different 
individual solutions to equalize the initial situation. The definition of the initial 
cognitive frame can be based either on certificates, or on data resulting from 
objective tests, or on information gathered in different ways (for instance 
questionnaires, conversation etc.). Collecting initial data has the purpose of 
starting the process of a diagnostic evaluation. From the diagnostic evaluation it 
is possible to draw a prognostic evaluation, i.e. the prevision of the results which 
can possibly be reached. In the Italian schc»ol system, as used to be the case in 
other European school systems, the diagnostic evaluation is only virtually 
expressed, by accepting the entrance certification to a determined school level 
(for instance students need a certificate of compulsory school education in order 
to enrol at the secondary school^) ). We do not have explicit diagnostic 
evaluation since the entrance exam to secondary education was abolished in the 
fifties. Some schools which want to program their activity in a more constru :tive 
way base their initial diagnostic evaluation on data especially obtained, at the 
beginning of the school year, by administering batteries of tests to the students. 
The survey of the results then allows the initial cognitive prerequisites to be 
assessed and a prognostic evaluation to be defined. The prognostic evaluation 



2) Compulsory education in Italy takes place at infants'/junior school (5 years) and at middle school 
(3 years). Secondary education begins after these eight years of compulsory education. ( • ed.) 
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must not be considered in a deterministic way as a prediction of a positive or 
negative result. Besides, it has to be regarded as a useful tool in taking early 
decisions about the individualization of "remedial" work. The sam^ situation 
arises in the case of distance education: The diagnostic evaluation is implicit 
when the only data examined is the certification of the student's previous 
studies. In fact, it is a considerable advantage to examine specific data obtained 
at the initial moment and to base diagnostic and prognostic evaluation thereon. 
In this case the educational decisions would be more reliable and more suitable 
to the individualization of the teaching activity. For instance before the 
beginning of the proper course, the students could be sorted out according to 
abilities and could be trained on the basis of specific propedeutic procedures to 
get the "remedial" work they actually need; 

the reasons for a student engaging him/herself in a study activity: it is necessary 
to know why he/she decided to choose between distance education and other 
opportunities (if we suppose that he/she had more than one opportunity). It is 
important to analyse the specific aspects of the student's affective attitude 
towards a distance course, because these aspects could compromise the success 
of the result. Even if he/she decided to enrol on a distance course, a student 
could be uncertain about this solution and its specific organization; he/she 
could fear to be alone in coping with the difficulties; he/she could feel that, 
socially speaking, there is a negative 'halo' (aura) about distance education as a 
second-range form of education. It is also very important to know the reasons 
for the refusal, i.e. to know why a person abstains from an educational 
opportunity based on distance teaching. This type of information can be 
obtained through structured questionnaires and, somtimes, through private 
conversations. In any case the most important goal is to dispose, as soon as 
possible, of the student's personal file. The file should have two main 
characteristics: it should be both easily consultable and open to further 
information concerning the student's study activity. The more suitable solution 
is to organize an automatized archive in which each student has his/her 
personal position; 

how much available time each student has for the study activity. Especially if the 
course is addressed to adult students, who presumably go to work. It is necessary 
to know what is their job, how much free time they have and which part of this 
they are willing to use to follow the distance course. This kind of information 
can also be obtained through questionnaires. In this case one should take care 
to control the correspondence between what the student has stated at the 
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beginning of the course and the actual time he/she dedicates to the study during 
the course. 

b) the individual intermediate evaluation concerns the way each student 
proceeds in his/her learning activity. Particularly: 

- the intermediate evaluation should be first of all aimed at establishing the 
progress of each student in acquiring the abilities representing the objectives of 
the single parts into which the course is divided. This evaluation is required in 
order to find out if the student needs an instruction supplement to compensate 
his/her specific weaknesses. In other words* the individual intermediate 
evaluation of the student represents the condition which transforms the 
undifferentiated educational proposal into an individualized one. The individual 
intermediate evaluation is called formative evaluation when its purpose is to 
modi^' the educational proposal and to make it more adequate to each 
student's needs. The formative evaluation represents a fundamental function of 
the educational process, because it allows the information to be used with the 
purpose of giving a different structure to the process from which the 
information itself derives. When the evaluation of the learning activity is based 
on the formative approach, it must be as analytical as possible. In fact we can 
give the student the help he/she actually needs (compensation of the difficulties 
in the learning activity), only if the offer of further instruction is addressed in a 
very specific direction. In other words, it is not enough to realize that a student 
shows some weakness and is not able to reach the intermediate goals as they 
have been established during the planning of the course; it is also necessary to 
know exactly in which objectives the student is failing and, if possible, what are 
the causes of the failure. In this demanding definition, the intermediate 
evaluation does not only diagnose the difficulties in the learning activity, but 
also points out the mistakes made by the student. If the activity does not stop at 
the level of individualizing the difficulty, but proceeds further with the analysis 
of the mistakes, it is possible to organize a sharper form of individualization. 
The main tools for the individual intermediate evaluation are formative tests. 
These tests are structured measuring instruments with preformulated answers. 
Each item of the test stimulates the student to a performance which reveals the 
mastering of a determined skill or ability. Each item of a formative test should 
provide a single piece of information to be used seperately with the purpose of 
starting up personalized procedures. Therefore the data gathered through a 
formative test do not have to be analysed in their whole (i.e. considering the 
scoring of the whole test), but item by item. The answer to each item must be 
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considered, according to its quality, as an element to insert into u 'luhuta 
praesentiae' or 'ahsentiae': the individualized procedures refer precisely to the 
elements of this second 'tahula'\ 

a second aspeci to be considered in the intermediate evaluation is related to the 
comprehension of the task connected with the suggested learning activity. The 
student's results during the course are not only due to the adequacy of the 
teaching materials, but also to the whole of the communication which allows the 
organization of the activities to be run. If a student does not clearly understand 
what he/she is supposed to do, it is probable that some difficulties arise which 
do not originate in the study materials but in some fault in the communication 
of the task. These difficulties can give rise to demotivation: The student feels 
inadequate to deal with the learning activities and this negative trend could 
eventually lead to his/her giving up. To face this section of the evaluation 
strategy it is useful to record the student's behaviour in order to notice 
anomalous frequencies of wrong behaviours, misunderstandings, mistakes in 
following the task; 

the intermediate evaluation also considers the evolution of the affective 
behaviour towards the course. During the activities it can happen the student's 
attitude changes. These changes can be related to the object of the study 
activity, the materials and the implements used during the course development, 
and to the organization, the quality of the interaction (defined in terms of 
intensity and effectiveness) between each student and the educational structure 
which directs the course. The evaluation of the affective attitude can be based 
on periodical questionnaires - if the course lasts for a long time, on observations 
to be recorded when the student personally contacts the educational structure, 
on the information which can be gathered in the course of informal 
communication (such as telephone calls, letters, etc.). 

c) the individual final ('valuation concerns the single students when lliev 
)nclude the whole of the procedures of a determined course. Particuliirly: 

the object of the final evaluation is the level of each student's learning results. 
In determined cases (i.e. when a course lasts for a long period or is composed of 
parallel segments) the final evaluation does not conccr i only the gathering of 
data which takes place at the end of the course, but also the measurements at 
significant moments of the development of the course (after a group of units, at 
the conclusion of a determined segment, even if other segments continue or 
activity related to new segments is beginning). The final evaluation can have the 
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sole purpose of measuring the level of the student's achievement, or can be 
interpreted, in a more demanding strategy, as a tool to stimulate the student's 
performance to assess his/her capacity in gathering and integrating the 
elements of knowledge acquired during the course. In this second case the final 
evaluation has the characteristics of a summative evaluation. In distance 
education, when the intermediate evaluation has been planned according to the 
logic of formative evaluation (i.e. as a preliminary step to activate individualized 
procedures of compensation), the final evaluation is a summative one. The final 
evaluation can be based on different technical solutions, not necessarily 
alternative: it could be a written exam with a non-structured answer; a written 
semistructured test; an objective test. It is also possible, and in many cases 
convenient, to adopt a mixed solution. However, the data gathered through the 
objective tests (such as multiple choice, matching etc.) are more reliable for a 
summative evaluation; 

- it is also important to evaluate the abilities acquired by each student in distance 
study. It is reasonable to expect that a student who has satisfactorily followed a 
distance course has also acquired some abilities in organizing his/her study 
activity autonomously and is able to understand, interprete and translate in 
operative behaviour the tasks required and stated in the explanation 
accompanying the study materials. In other words, if it is possible to find out 
that the student has acquired a specific ability in studying at a distance, it means 
that the public is developing a positive attitude towards this educational strategy 
and that the number of prospective students is increasing. From the gathering of 
descriptive data on the student's behaviour at the different stages of the course, 
interesting elements for appreciating the capacity acquired by students as 
distance learners can ensue; 

- the final affective attitude is also to be considered in the final evaluation. This 
attitude is related either to the contents of the course or to its specific 
organization. Therefore it is convenient to ask the students who have completed 
a course to fill in a questionnaire. The questions on the questionnaire should 
find out if the student's expectations have been satisfied and if he/she would 
enrol on a distance course again etc. 

The collective evaluation of the students 

The object of the collective evaluation results from the different aspects of the 
students' behaviour. The collective evaluation takes place in initial, intermediate 
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and final stages. In distance education, as in other educational contexts, it is 
necessary for the evaluation activity to emphasize the students as a whole. The 
purpose of the evaluation is to point out the differences between the subjects 
composing the considered group, to determine its modal characteristics, to record 
the collective behaviour at the different .stages of the development of the course 
and to gather the data on the final learning level. Educational research has 
emphasized the role of collective evaluation as a necessary condition for 
overcoming the artisan logic of the procedures in educational activities when they 
are intuitively settled by the single teacher. This approach is still widely 
rcpre.sented in face-to-face educational situations, also because it allows teachers 
to be employed who have modest - sometimes insignificant - specific educational 
skills. In other words, in the logic of the artisan approach, the quality of the 
instruction is based on the teachers' qualities (such as intuition and sensibility) 
considered as personal innate gifts. Even when some teachers obtain good quality 
results thanks to their "innate" gifts, it is most improbable that high .standard levels 
could arise from educational strategies based on such a philosophy. We must also 
consider the trend of the last decades: the access to the educational system of all 
levels of the population has gradually complicated the instruction tasks. This is the 
origin of many problems which, at other stages of school development, have been 
solved by simplifying the situation from the social point of view. In other words, it 
was not the educational proposal which should adapt to the students' 
characteristics, but the students who had to adapt to the educational proposal. The 
students who did not have the required characteristics were simply rejected out of 
the system. The exclusion was a total one, when the student could not even have 
access to the initial stage of instruction; it was an exclusion in itincre when the 
adequation of the characteristics of the population to the desired standard took 
place at other stages. The idea of instruction as a fundamental collective right and 
the consequent development of schooling have gradually undermined the .system of 
social simplification of the instruction task. In this situation the educational 
activities need to be supported by increasing professional skills. Therefore, a 
certain amount of satisfying results has been no longer considered to be a sufficient 
reason to legitimate deierniined educational procedures. In fact it is not possible to 
reach the qualitative level required by rejecting the subjects without the right 
characteristics. In this new context, the qualitative level of instruction is 
particularly defined by its capacity of offering the students the actual educational 
proposal they need to reach determined goals. The analysis of the variability in the 
distribution of the results then becomes a central datum tor evaluating the quality 
of the instruction. This updated philosophy about the general educational system is 
even more appropriate when we consider the specific field of distance education. 
In distance education the physical gap between the teacher and the learner hinders 
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the action of simplifying elements which are possible in a face-to-face situation. 
Therefore in distance education the qualitative standard is high only if the whole 
of the procedures have been carefully planned and carried out and if the activities 
are controlled by a continuous evaluation in order to introduce any necessary 
modification. In other words, distance education transmutes the artisan approach 
into an industrial one: The quality of instruction does not derive any longer from 
the single teacher's ability, but from correct working of the structure which plans, 
carries out and runs the educational strategies. The collective evaluation of the 
students can be based on the same data, measurements and information gcthered 
for individual evaluation. For instance the measurement of a profit test can be 
used either to estimate the level of each student's ability, or to analyse the 
distribution of the same data among the students as a whole. It is also convenient 
to consider the collective evaluation in its initial, intermediate and final stages. 

a) The collective initial evaluation is emphasized during the planning and the 
carrying out of a course or at its beginning. Its purpose is to collect information, to 
gather data, to make measurements concerning the behaviour of the prospective 
and actual population of the course. The collective initial evaluation gives an 
answer to the needs mentioned below: 

- it collects accurate, descriptive references to the cognitive initial characteristics 
of the students. These references are functional to the evaluation of the 
students* entry prerequisites, i.e. the repertoire of the skills and abilities they 
have at the beginning of a new learning activity. In other words, the purpose of 
the collective initial evaluation is to set a diagnostic evaluation. The evaluation 
of the prerequisites also gives the elements for a prognostic evaluation which 
allows the possible difficulties in the further stages of the activities to be 
estimated. Predictive evaluation is an extension of prognostic evaluation: 
comparing the data of the entry group with the data of other previous groups 
and considering that the educational proposal is constant, it is possible to 
advance a hypothesis about the final results of the course; 

- it allows an immediate differentiation of the educational proposal when the 
analysis of the prerequisites has pointed out a lack of balance in the entry 
prerequisites. In the planning of a course it is possible either to provide for 
uniform beginning of the activities or to prepare introductory segments for the 
students who need them. In distance education the students are not physically 
present in the educational situation and the study materials have been planned 
and carried out in advance. Therefore the collective initial evaluation can not 
be done on the actual students who will enrol in the course, but on a sample 
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with the same characteristics. For instance in the planning of a course in 
statistics it will be convenient for educational research to define with accuracy 
the level of the initial abilities. If the course is addressed to teachers, it will 
make a difference if they are teachers of the sciences or the humanities. In the 
first case, the initial evaluation will point out that the level of the prerequisites 
is higher than in the second case. Therefore, if the course is addressed to 
teachers of scientific subjects, the first unit will already have a specific content, 
but if the students are teachers of humanistic subjects, it will be necessary to 
define an introductory unit to recall abilities probably forgotten and to 
facilitate the approach to the content of the course. There could be a third case: 
part of the students are teachers of the sciences and part are teachers of the 
humanities. In this case the characteristics of the group are not homogeneous 
and it will be convenient to provide for different entrance levels in order to 
ensure a further study activity which is as homogeneous as possible; 

in the planning and carrying out of distance courses, it is important to know the 
motivation of a part of the prospective public to undertake such a study activity. 
It is also important to know what are the reasons for the refusal of the 
educational opportunities based on distance strategies. Betweeen the two more 
definite attitudes • complete acceptance and complete refusal - there is a great 
number of intermediate opinions, which it is convenient to analyse, particularly 
when they concern students who have accepted the distance education proposal 
but are not completly convinced. This aspect of collective evaluation can give 
useful information to start initiatives to reinforce motivation: the students have 
to know that they are not isolated as autodidactics merely because they study at 
a distance. They must consider that in fact they enrol in an educational 
structure, even if it is not a traditional one, due to the physical distance between 
teacher and learner; 

although the organization of the course is, in many aspects, flexible in order to 
adapt to the characteristics of the public, it also requires the scanning of the 
activities: the organization needs information about the attitude towards the 
learning activity (of course modal tendencies will be considered). The 
organization of the courses has to know how much free time the students have 
and how much of it they can dedicate to the study. The temporal scanning 
planned in the project of the course can be considered as the best one, but in 
many cases, especially if a high variablity in these data should arise, it is 
convenient that the time scheduled in the project could be dilated in order to 
satisfy the students' needs. 
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b) The collective intermediate evaluation is based on information, data, 
measurement concerning the collective behaviour of the students during the 
development of the procedures of a distance course. Particularly: 

- the evaluation must be first of all addressed towards establishing the progress in 
matching up the goals of the study strategies. Related the students as a whole, 
the intermediate evaluation gathers the data concerning the adequacy of the 
single parts of the course, the quota of success and failure of the students, the 
adequacy of the temporal scanning of the activities etc. The elements gathered 
through the intermediate evaluation can either be used immediately to improve 
the course (it is possible to introduce timely modification of the aspects which 
do not seem adequately able to lead to the intermediate objectives which have 
been established), or recorded and used if it should be necessary to rectify the 
organization of the course materials; 

- a second aspect of the intermediate evaluation concerns the comprehension of 
the tasks connected with the suggested learning activity. The students' results 
during the course are not only due to the adequacy of the teaching materials, 
but also to the whole of the communication which allows the organization of the 
activities to be run. If the students do not clearly understand what they are 
supposed to do, it is probable that some difficulties arise that do not originate in 
the study materials but in some fault in the communication of the tasks; 

- the intermediate evaluation also considers the evolution of the affective 
behaviour towards the course. During the activities it can happen that the 
students' attitude changes. These changes can be related to the object of the 
study activity, the materials and the implements used during the course 
development, and to the organization and the quality of the interaction (defined 
in terms of intensity and effectiveness). 

c) The collective final evaluation concerns the results reached by the students 
of a course at the end of the procedures. Particularly: 

- the main object of the final evaluation is the level of tlie students' learning 
results. The elements related to the level of the final results allow a summary 
evaluation to be formulated, i.e. an evaluation of the whole of the results. As 
distance education often uses intermediate evaluation in order to offer the 
students the possibility of alternative individualized strategies (formative 
evaluation), the final evaluation can be considered a summative one. The 
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definitions formative evaluation and summative evaluation correspond, according 
to Scriven, to particular characteristics of the educational strategy; 

it is also important to evaluate the abilities acquired by the students in distance 
study. In other words, a different aspect which must be evaluated is the 
developing, in the target public of the course, of the skills necessary to follow 
further proposals of distance education. About this aspect of the final 
evaluation, it is necessary to assess either the students' capacity in organizing 
the study activity autonomously (when it is required), or the capacity of 
understanding, interpreting and translating, in operative behaviour, the tasks 
required and stated in the expLnation accompanying the study materials. In 
other words, if it is possible to find out that the students have acquired a specific 
ability in studying at a distance, it means that the public is developing a positive 
attitude towards this educational strategy and that the number of the 
prospective students is increasing. 

the final affective attitude is also to be considered in the final evaluation. This 
attitude is related either to the contents of the course, or to its specific 
organization. 
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Evaluation at the British Open University 

Aian Woodle/ 
Institute of Educational Technology (lET), 
The Open University, U.K. 

1 Introduction 

Evaluation in the sense of "the systematic investigation of the worth or merit of 
some object" has several meanings within education. Its most common purpose is 
to grade and classify students, to sort out the successes from the failures. However, 
here we are concerned with "Programme Evaluation", where the focus is on how 
well a particular educational programme, curriculum or teaching method works, 
how it might be improved and how it compares with alternatives. 

This type of evaluation has and continues to be done by formal agencies, such 
as the Inspectorate in Britain. However, during the late 19S0's and early 1960's the 
pace of innovation increased with the introduction of new curricula (e.g. "New 
Maths" and "New Science"), new teaching methods, and new programmes aimed at 
disadvantaged groups. The cost and scale of these innovations led to a demand for 
more evaluation and this has produced an increase in professional evaluators. 
Today educational evaluation is a legitimate field of intellectual endeavour and 
has its own associations, journals, conferences and theorists. However, such 
evaluation tended to be restricted to looking at the effects of particular curricula 
or teaching styles. With the creation of new distance teaching universities came the 
need for the evaluation of institutions, both as complete entities and their 
coniutuent parts. This paper concentrates on the British Open University (OU) 
and examines the origins, the evolution and the current status of "institutional 
rescu : i" ■ i.e. evaluative research that is carried out by and for the institution 
itself as a means of self-improvement or, as I will go on to argue, of self-defence. 

A large part of the evaluative research is carried out by members of the 
Institute of Educational Technology which currently has over fifty academic staff. 
However, not all of its members are involved in evaluation and much research thai 
could be categorised as evaluation is in fact carried out by staff in other areas such 
ds the Planning Office, the Business Development and Marketing Office, the 
Far ies and the Regions. In the next section of this paper I have attempted lo 
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map out the types of evaluation that have or are being carried out anywhere in the 
University. In later sections I return to the questions of how and why the research 
agendas and styles have changed over time. 

2 Types of Institutional Evaluation 
I. System «valuation 

a) Basic measures of activity 

Any system evaluation must begin with certain basic measures. How many 
courses have been produced? How many students are there? Hoch many 
applicants had to be turned away? This data is drawn from administrative 
records and is presented regularly, often in the form of an annual report or, 
in the case of the OU, a "Statistical Digest". 

b) Measures of efficiency 

Allied to measures of activity come those of efficiency. How many students 
succes'-fully complete the courses? What workload do they attempt? What is 
the throughput of students? Again this data comes from administrative 
records and is produced as part of regular monitoring procedures (Mcintosh, 
Woodley & Morrison 1980). 

Evaluation of this type has often moved beyond the descriptive to the 
examination of patterns and causes. For example, postal surveys have bten 
carried out asking students why they dropped out of courses. However, these 
have tended to produce low response rates and answers of dubious validity. A 
more systematic approach involved a combination of methods including 
detailed statistical analysis, an understandik j of the subjective process of 
"dropping-out" and an awareness of the different policy options and their 
likely impact (Woodley & Parlett 1983). 

Other efficiency measures hav e centred on the question of cost-effectiveness. 
On the face of it distance education is a cheap teaching method, but just how 
cheap or whether it is cheap at all is still in dispute (Wagner 1977 and Mace 
1978). Disagreements among the economists centre upon difficulties in 
making comparisons with conventional institutions. How does one allow for 
the fact that distance students remain economically active while studying? 
Is it important that mature students have less years of economic activity in 
which to employ their new knowledge? 
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c) Outcomes 

In the Open University the measurement of whether adequate learning has 
taken place has usually been left to the formal exams and assessment system. 
However, as noted later in this paper, there have been some attempts to 
measure the dw lopment of distance students as learners using study 
inventories and n-depth interviews over a period of several years. Also, in 
one isolated caye, Open University economics students were compared with 
conventional students by administering a standardised test of economic 
knowledge (Lumsden & Scot* 1980). 

On some OU courses there are no formal exams and follow up surveys have 
to be carried out to see whether there have been appropriate changes in 
behaviou-- attitudes. For example, in one study people who had bought a 
"Study Pack" on energy efficiency in the home were contacted several 
months later to see whether they had carried out the energy-saving measures 
that had been specifically recommended. In another study young mothers 
from deprived inner-city areas in Glasgow who had taken short "Community" 
courses were followed up to see what impact the courses had had on their 
lives (Fames 1988). 

Mail surveys of Open University graduates have been carried out to measure 
the long-term outcomes for individuals following an extended period of OU 
study (Swift 1982 and Woodley 1988). These studies have looked at personal, 
occupational and educational outcomes. It has allowed the University to say 
to what extent its qualifications have been accepted by other educational 
institutions for admission to post-graduate programmes and by professional 
bodies for membership. It has also recorded career changes and determined 
which, in the opinion of the graduates, occured as a result of ther studies. On 
a personal level, individuals have been asked about other changes such as 
growth in self-confidence and ability to communicate. 

In recent years more attention has been paid to the increasing proportion of 
students who gain a number of credits from the OU but leave before 
graduating. It is important ^o knjw whether these "dormant" students are 
leaving because the OU system is failing them or because they have already 
gained the benefits that they wanted. It is already known that many of these 
students have used their credits to transfer into full-time courses in 
conventional institutions of higher education. 
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The recognition of OU qualifications has also been approached from the 
other direction. A survey of employers was carried out to establish the 
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standing of the Open University degree and the acceptability of its graduates 
(Mcintosh & Rigg 1979). 

Distance teaching can have other outputs besides the more obvious ones and 
several of these have been looked at. These include the use« acknowledged or 
otherwise, of OU teaching materials on courses in other institutions (Moss 
1979; Glaister & Carr 1986); the passing on of OU materials to other 
learners (Stainton-Rogers 1984); and effects on the educational motivation of 
the children of distance learners (Fenster 1982). 

d) Programme aims 

The Open University is committed to greater "open-ness" and to an increase 
in social equity. Consequently much of the system evaluation work has been 
devoted to investigating how far these goals have been achieved. Particular 
attention has been focussed on formerly disadvantaged groups such as women, 
ethnic minorities, working class people and those with low educational 
qualifications. As well as measuring their repr^^sentation among the student 
body and looking at the progress they make on the courses, barriers to 
greater participation have also been examined. This has taken the form of 
surveys of the general public to determine the levels of awareness and 
knowledge of the institution (Swift 1980), surveys of people who sent for 
details but decide not to apply (Woodly & Mcintosh 1977), and surveys of 
applicants who decline the offer of a place (Woodley 1983). 

e) Policy- evaluation 

Formative evaluation in the policy area has sometimes taken the form of 
market research. Surveys of prospective students and employers have been 
carried out to measure the likely demand for possible new courses. Surveys of 
current students have also been used to sound out opinion on various policy 
options facing the University. For example, one study tested the reactions of 
Open University students to the possibility of reduced tutorial provision on 
higher level courses (Thorpe et al 1986). 

Policy Evaluation has also taken the form of monitoring. The Open 
University carries out regular surveys to monitor the financial impact of study 
on its students, thus gauging the effects of fee increases, changes in local 
authority assistance, the effects of its own financial assistance schemes, etc. 
(Blacklock 1982). Other survey data on the ownership of televisions, cassette 
recorders, home computers, etc., can assist course planning (Grundin 1983). 
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Research has also been used to evaluate the impact of poliq* changes. In one 
study researchers looked at the effects of an OU policy to "de-register" 
undergraduates who had made no progress with their studies over a number 
of years (Heron et al 1986). The results showed that one unforeseen 
consequence of this policy was that the University had de-registered many of 
its own graduates. 

Finally, policy evaluation studies have also taken the form of experiments or 
pilot schemes. Perhaps the best known example involved the admission of 
school-leavers to the Open University. The University and the Government 
of the day disagreed about the suitability of the OU for school-leavers and so 
limited numbers were admitted on a trial basis and the outcome evaluated 
over several years before making a final decision (Woodley & Mcintosh 
1980). 

0 Organisational evaluation 

The Open University, just like any other large and complex organisation, can 
and has been evaluated in terms of its internal arrangements and procedures. 
In general terms this has involved scrutinising the financial management and 
general "organisation and methods" of the University. More specifically it has 
involved tasks such as the monitoring of tutors' marking patterns and the tum- 
around time for assignments. Evaluations have also been conducted into the 
course team approach to distance course writing. 

ii. Course evaluation 

The second major strand of institutional research at the OU is "course 
evaluation", the aim of which is to improve the quality and effectiveness of the 
teaching and learning that takes place. The evaluation of distance education 
teaching materials may seek to provide information that can be used during the 
process of developing or preparing materials or learning experiences - formative 
evaluation procedures, or information about how well the 'finished' instruction has 
worked in normal use - summative evaluation procedures (Scriven 1967). in 
practice, it is often impossible to draw such a clear distinction, but it provides a 
useful way of considering methods of evaluation. 
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Formative evaluation 

a) Critical commenting 

The great majority of OU teaching materials are prepared by course teams, 
and peer review of draft materials is common place. At an informal level this 
may simply involve one or more colleagues reading, listening to or looking at 
draft materials and providing comments in terms of the suitability of content 
and the style of presentation. On the other hand arrangements may be made 
for systematic critical commenting^ with teachers or writers reviewing the 
materials prepared by all the others working on the same course or 
programme. Here there is the potential to improve not only individual 
teaching materials, but also the overall course of instruction. The reactions of 
colleagues can also be augmented by adopting the more formal procedure of 
inviting one or more experts in the field to act as Assessors to comment on 
the draft materials. 

b) Developmental testing 

Developmental Testing takes place during the preparation phase and 
involves trying out draft teaching materials with students. The feedback 
obtained is used to guide and inform writers' revisions to the materials before 
they are committed to print or tape (Nathenson & Henderson 1980). Such 
testing may range from a fairly informal student try-out of a single piece of 
teaching, to an elaborate procedure for testing draft materials for a whole 
course of instruction. 

Students study the draft materials in the usual manner and may be asked to 
undertake any other requirements, for example submitting assignments, 
attending tutorial sessions, etc. and possibly sitting an examination upon 
completion of the course. Their comments on and reactions to the teaching 
can be collected by means of questionnaires and/or inteniews and 
observations and are fed into the process of revising the course materials for 
'final' presentation. 

Experience of developmental testing at the Open University (Henderson, et 
al 1983) indicates the strength of the procedure for the revision of materials 
within the overall structure of the course and that these can be of benefit to 
both course writers and students. It is, however, not particularly suitable for 
enabling major structural changes to be made to the course. In an attempt to 
allow for greater flexibility, a number of other procedures have been tried 
that are part formative and part summative (Henderson et al, op. cit.). These 
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involve collecting feedback from students and tutors on a short-term 
'published' version of course materials, to inform revisions to be made for 
subsequent presentations. 

Summative evaluation 

The 'product' of course development in distance education is not just the 
materials that are delivered to students by one means or another. Rather it is the 
interaction of learners with those materials and other resources, possibly including 
tutors and fellow students (Thorpe 1979). Summative evaluation procedures are 
intended to provide information about a course or materials in use. 

a) Feedback from tutors 

At the OU most of the part-time tutors are not involved in the development 
of teaching materials for the course(s) they tutor. Their role is to support 
courses by running tutorial sessions (face-to-face or by means of 
telecommunications), marking assignments, teaching at summer schools, etc. 
They clearly have more direct contact with students and mechanisms can be 
implemented to collect, on a systematic basis, evaluative comments from 
them on a range of issues. For example they can give their own reactions to 
the teaching materials, and also accounts of problems their students have 
encountered in their studies and assignments (Ryan 1982). The experience of 
tutors in making the course work can provide particularly useful information 
for subsequent modifications to or adaptations of the teaching materials and 
instructional arrangements. 

b) Feedback fr om students 

Feedback is gathered frequently from OU students while they are taking a 
course or shortly after its completion. In some cases it may be possible to 
implement some revisions during the presentation of a course as a result of 
students' comments, for example by providing a supplement to update 
information or to clarify a problem area. More frequently, the student 
feedback from one presentation of a course helps to determine revisions for 
subsequent presentations. After a course or programme of instruction has 
been presented in substantially the same form to many cohorts of students, 
feedback may be collected to inform decisions about remaking or replacing 
the course. Information gained by course writers about the success (or 
otherwise) of approaches and strategies employed in their distance teaching 
may prove to be of great value when they prepare further courses. 
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Mail questionnaires are the most widely used method for collecting feedback 
from students and the types of information sought tend to fall into the 
folloqing areas: 

* Extent of utilisation. Students may be asked to indicate which parts of the 
course or programme they have studied, which components they have used, 
how much time they have spent on their studies, etc. They may also be asked 
to report on any problems they have encountered in obtaining the course 
•.naterials or in gaining access to resources. 

* Overall vie w of the teaching. Students may be asked to rate the teaching 
of a particular unit of instruction in terms of its interest, perceived relevance 
or usefulness, level of difficulty, etc. They may also be asked to rate 
individual components of a course (e.g. teaching text, audio-tape, etc.) in 
terms of their relative usefulness. 

* General stvle of presentation. Course writers may be keen to receive 
students' comments on the style of presentation, both in terms of layout, 
design, etc. and the coherence and clarity of the teaching. Perhaps more 
importantly, students could be asked to comment on the extent to which the 
teaching style or strategy had enabled them to become actively engaged in 
learning from the materials. 

* Specific Content Issues. It is important to know how well the teaching has 
achieved its aims and objectives. To this end, information about students' 
problems with key concepts, ideas and relationships, etc. can be of great 
value to course writers when it is time for revisions to be made. 



Cross-sectional studies 

Some evaluation work has involved study of a particular innovation or 
component used in a number of courses. The aim of such studies has been to draw 
out generalisations from the use of a particular aspect of the teaching, or to 
establish the effectiveness of a particular strategy or teaching medium. 

The role of particular course components has been of concern to the Open 
University and has been the focus of much research. Research into the use of 
audio-visual media (Grundin mS), tutorials (Kelly 1981; Kelly & Swift 1983), and 
computer assisted learning (Scanlon et al 1982) arc examples of this type of work. 
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The research has involved collecting information from students on their access to 
and use of particular components and resources, as well as eliciting their views on 
the contribution made to the teaching and the overall effectiveness of courses. 

The introduction of an innovatory teaching strategy has also given rise to 
evaluative research across a range of courses, for example the use of project work 
to encourage greater independence in distance education (Henry 1979). 

Developmental studies 

Some evaluation of teaching effectiveness has taken the lorm of research into 
the understanding developed by students as a result of their studies. Qualitative 
changes in the understanding of key concepts and relationships formed the focus of 
a study of Open University social science students (Taylor et al 1981a, 1981b), 
based upon a method for evaluating the content of students* learning developed in 
Sweden by Dahlgren (1978). 

The study was concerned with fmding out not how much students know, but 
what they understand about particular concepts and principles. A group of 
university students taking an introductory social science course were individually 
asked a set of questions about key concepts and principles taught in the course. 
They were interviewed before commencing their studies and again after 
completion of the course. The findings of this study informed the writers of the 
replacement course, not only by identifying problem areas in the teaching, but also 
by illustrating the different levels of pre-course understandings that students were 
likely to have. 

3 The Evaluation Agenda 

When the Open University was created (it received its Royal Charter in 1969 
and the first students began their courses in 1971) it was always intended that its 
activities should be closely monitored and evaluated. One can adduce several 
reasons for this: 

- The University had to be accountable to the Government which was the main 
source of funding. 

- The University was to be funded directly by the Department of Education and 
Science rather than through the Universities Grants Council and therefore 
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would be scrutinised as a unique institution rather than as just another 
university. 

- The University represented a major innovation in terms of teaching methods. 

- The teaching material would be available for public examination and would 
therefore need to be of a consistently high standard. 

• The students were to be admitted on a "first-come, first-served" basis, regardless 
of prior educational qualifications. It would be necessary to know just who the 
students were and what progress they made. 

Whatever the reasons, formative evaluation activities were already underway 
in 1970. Some of this took the form of developmental testing with volunteers being 
recruited to try out the brand new foundation courses. Other researchers were 
studying those people who had enrolled on preparatory courses designed by the 
National Extension College, their purpose being to get an idea of who the first OU 
students were likely to be. The staff involved in this work were soon brought 
together in the new and rapidly expanding Institute of Educational Technology. 
Most of the types of evaluation listed in the previous section have been carried out 
over the years by members of the Institute and the impression gained by the reader 
might be of a comprehensive, carefully integrated evaluation programme. 
However, the programme has been patchy and its development has been affected 
as much by external and internal pressures as by considered debate. 

In his review of access issues in the OU, West devised a typology which 
distinguished between the concepts of "Market", "Liberal" and "Radical" access 
policies (West 1989). One can attempt to characterise different evaluation 
practices in a similar fashion. 

"Market evaluation" 

Here evaluation corresponds to the sort of research done by a profit- 
maximising manufacturing company. Students are seen as customers and research 
is devoted to maximising their number and their throughput. 

"Liberal evaluation" 

With this type of evaluation the researcher is the students' friend. Information 
is gathered on why people drop-out, what they think is wrong with the courses, etc., 
so that the system can be made better for them. 
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"Radical evaluation" 

This can take several forms but essentially involves the evaluator in taking a 
critical stance concerning which people become students, what they are taught, 
how they are taught and the effects on their lives. 

Each of these evaluation strands exists within the OU and, somewhat 
confusingly, the same research study can be operating in all three modes. 
Nevertheless it is worth trying to document how the balance has shifted between 
the three over the years and to consider the causes. 

" Market evaluation " was of key importance in the early years when the OU's 
viability was in question. Was it attracting sufficient students and was it producing 
graduates in a cost-effective fashion? This has been a continuing concern but takes 
on greater importance in years when the flow of new applicants slows down or 
when, as in 1990, the Department of Education and Science mounts a review to see 
how well the OU is performing. As mentioned in the introduction, this is when 
evaluation clearly takes the form of self-defence rather than self-improvement. 
Here the role of the institutional researcher is to provide the information that the 
University can use to convince its paymasters that the high level of state-funding is 
justified. In the present debate this includes demonstrating that the OU produces 
large numbers of graduates in Maths, Science and Technology, that its graduates 
perform well in the labour market, and that it attracts large numers of students 
from educationally disadvantaged groups. 

Market evaluation has grown in importance outside the undergraduate 
programme. In the Continuing Education Programme the courses have to be self- 
financing and so particular attention has been paid to how many students a course 
is likely to attract and whether their employers would sponsor them. Members of 
lET have been involved in such work but it has increasingly come under the remit 
of the Business Development and Marketing Office. This office in turn has 
frequently used outside market research companies to carry out surveys whose aim 
is to find ways of maximising sales. 

" Liberal evaluation " has almost been synonymous with course feedback. 
Providing such feedback is always listed as one of lETs primary tasks but it is 
surprising how little effort has been devoted to it in recent years. In 1971 large 
numbers of students completed detailed questionnaires on each unit of each 
foundation course throughout the year. In 1990 the main source of feedback comes 
from the Annual Survey of New Courses. This is a single questionnaire completed 
by samples of students after the courses have fmished and, as the title implies, only 
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affects courses in their first year of presentation. The lack of attention paid to this 
area has several causes: 

- The great incrase in the number of courses being offered. 
♦ The decrease in staff numbers in lET. 

- The routine nature of this work means many researchers find it boring and 
there are no junior research staff to delegate it to. 

- The type of information collected does not often lead to simple messages for 
course improvement and the nature of OU course production means that very 
little actually can be changed in any case. 

- Academics who have been in the OU for a long time feel that they know how to 
produce good courses. 

Developmental testing has virtually disappeared, mainly for the same reasons 
but also because of the cost and the difficulty of finding appropriate "students". In 
recent years much attention has been given to courses that involve "home 
computing". The studies that have been carried out tend to focus on the practical 
difficulties involved in acquiring the equipment, paying for it, installing it, und 
using it in the home. 

"Radical evaluation" has always existed on some level but is enjoying something 
of a resurgence at the moment. For example, following a Senate motion re- 
committing the University to the goals of widening access and of equal 
opportunities, much attention has been paid to how many people from various 
disadvantaged groups such as ethnic minorities and the working class have entered 
the OU, what courses they take and what progress they make as students (EO 
1990). Various pilot schemes are being canied out and evaluated in the regions to 
see how things can be improved. 

lET is also about to undertake a longitudinal study of a sample of OU students. 
This will involve re-interviewing students over a number of years in order to study 
the processes of learning with the OU and how this is integrated with their 
everyday lives (Morgan & Fames 1990). 

Critical evaluation of the curriculum has taken place in the context of the 
Equal Opportunities Report. Recommendations have been made concerning the 
content and style of all courses, the provision of courses that focus on issues of 
discrimination and disadvantage, and appropriate staff recruitment and training. 
Elsewhere the critique has focussed on the ideological bias of the curriculum and 
the modes of delivery (Burt 1989, 1990). 
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4 The Futuro 

Under the present Government the OU is being pressured to be less reliant on 
state funds and to generate more income from student fees. Faced with a shortage 
of 18 year-olds due to a demographic dip, other institutions are going out of their 
way to recruit mature students. These two forces are likely to lead to an even 
greater emphasis on market evaluation. If IHT staff are not willing to do it then it 
will be done by other units such as Buisiness Development and Marketing Office 
(BDMO) or the Planning Office or it will be bought in from outside. 

Given their status as tenured academics, researchers in lET will be able to 
pursue radical evaluation as long as they continue to receive the support of the 
OU's academic community. However, they will almost certainly be required to do 
so with less financial funding and, as the first generation of staff begin to leave the 
OU, they will almost certainly not be replaced by evaluators with the same security 
and freedom to determine the evaluation agenda. 
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